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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 





January 1, 1908 
$29,845,723.08 
28, 286,361.96 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,550,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 








Hotel Martinique 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


Rooms, $2.00 per day and up 
Room and Bath, $3.00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Broadway and 11th Street 


New York City 


ROOMS $13.00 AND UPWARD 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 
1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National « Hartford 
CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1908 


Capital Stock all Cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve 





$1,000,000.00 
4473,102.18 


Total Assets, January 1, 1908 $7,453,965.28 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
H. A. SMITH, Vice-President, 
> R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary, 
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Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


177 Broadway, 


Above Cortlandt Below Fourth 


688 Broadway, 


723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Below Forty-second 


Wardrobe Trunks 
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Connecticut 





MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, bappy home, with the best errgntaaes 
for study. and recreation Norwich, Conn. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers College, a University. 

Perfect appointments for all grades. ical Education 
Building open on Saturday. Out-of-door ¢ oh a 
study-hour in the Elementary School. M 
tember 2ist. Circulars sent on ap) Heation: Samuel 
Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th 5t.. Mew York. 





Massachusetts 


Miss McClintock’s School For Girls 


General and rage Seouerateny Courses. Music = 
Arts and Crafts, estic Science, Resident and Da 
Pupils. MISS MARY LAW McOLINTOCK, Principal i 
Arlington St., Boston. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong Teachers. boys. Very 
small classes. Gymnasium with new pe coral pool. Fits 
for college, scientific school and ness, Well regulated 
ad lif rate buildin Please otiees 

DR. T. V. dge Hall, We esley Hills, Mass. 








WHITE hock i 





MASSACHUSETTS 
THE W 


errimac in Whittier’s Land. 

HITIIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

College Preparatory and Special Courses. Booed oiiee. 
‘or 


Ideal Home Life. Develops-character, mind and or: 
catalogue, address Mrs. Annie Brackett Russell, ncipal. 


Pennsylvania 


BEAVER COLLEGE musatee” trom "Pitesbare. delightful 
School of 


tewn and sple ipment.  ~ College, 
Muster Scheol of Act. Behest’ of Pheaieat Guitare and Ore- 


Address President, GHO. ce “PD. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Beaver. 
CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


A board school for 
country po Patleselohin 
Zz. * PATTERSON, 











PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 
FOR BOYS. Ocllege 
Mercersburg Academy [28 Boxs courses 


Personal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils 
lofty ideals of scholarship, —_ judgment and Christian 
manliness. wit, catalogue addre 

WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, Ph.D., President. 





For coor J. H. Pillsbury, A.M., Prin., 
Waban School {; Box 141, Waban, Mass. 
If your boy is rather AF, "as needs our school. Let us 
tell you what we are doing for these boys. 





New Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. a im a Co-edu- 
4 Co! Prepara- 
Wyoming minary {ory end Business Courses, 


tory a 
net ag ra . £ Musi ke ae « Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Benatl @4th year opens 


Sept. loth.” eOatak e "en ‘Address 
a as me D.D., 14..D., Pres. 





. > 9 
“Mure New tore” Miss Richmond’s 
College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited num- 
ber. Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. 


ye A Jerve ‘or Year Book. 
¥ smoot ¥0 FOR BOYS 
Founded ie. Prepa ~ eer ae 





tly Principal of State Ni 





New York 





Starkey Seminary, oo S389 Sin Bont 
best. colleges. Courses 


. Address M. SUMMER. 
D., Bee Lakemont, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N. Y, 
A school for girls. 18 miles from New York. — 


location, spacious buildings; ratory 
cellent advantages in music poe ae mg ed 


ences required. 
MISS ANNIE 8. GIBSON, Principal. 











District of Columbia 





District of Columbia, Washington, Mintwood Pl. and 19th St. 


Bristol School. n Episcopal School for Girls. 
Home and College Preparatory Courses. The French De- 
partment occupies a separate a where French is 
the language of the house. Addre 
Miss ALICE A. “BRISTOL, Principal. 





Illinois 





ILLINOI8, Woodstoc 
Todd Seminary for Boys ai iore Ee cette ity, 


miputes from Ch _ 60 rode—most 
4 healthful town in Minols “Idea, “for every ‘Toda’ b boy, 
a eultured gentleman and a good ci 
pomenal. Desire to hear from you. Address Noble Hill, 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi- 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18. We can help you. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 
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AT 
Cam pobello Island 


in the Bay of app opposite Eastport, Me. eae. rafl- 
way 

delightfully cool. No Hay Fever; no Mosquitoes; good 
bathing, sailing, fishing, golf, tennis; 20 miles of wooded 
roads. Write for booklet. CAMPOB CORPORATION, 
Eastport, Me. New York Office, 11 50th St. 


New Hampshire 


“"o te White Mountains 
MOUNT MADISON HOUSE 


GORHAM, N. H. 

Nearest lerge hotel to Mount Washi Just en- 
larged to times its former capacity; 300 feet of 
eae. Moders and up to date in ‘er # . Ac 

mmodates 200 guests; 50 rooms en suite, with bath. 
‘Automobile garage. New tennis. courts. Alpine spring 
water. Booklets. 
Cc. A, CHANDLER, Prop. 


Massachusetts 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Rhode Island 


OCEAN VIEW HOTEL 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. L. 
Opened July ist 


CUNDALL & BALL, _=- Proprietors 
Connecticut 


HOTEL GREEN, Danbury, Conn. 


70 miles from New York. New and up to date. 
Mecca of Auto Tourists. 
F. A. CANTWELL, Mgr. 


THE LOOMARWICK 


Waramaug, 
Fine La = nd lake 
ing, aching. uate Take’ scenery: beating, bathing, sai 





























HOTEL JUDSON **s; 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms a and with- 
.560 per day, including meals. 
rates for two weeks or more. Location very central 
Convenient to all elevated and street car 


Mansion House, Rreekiyn Meighte 
DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL 8T., 
Gelect Family and Transient Ho 


Cqctest Jonstiba i The ‘View ity of New York 
N OLBAF, * Proprietor. 


DEAN HOUSE 


PUTNAM CO., N. Y. 


leagsantly located; commodious lawns 
ertectly peas. So 





Réasonabic Rates. 





LAKE MAHOPAC 


Old Summer Resort, 
running to lake; fine 
let sent on application. 


KisKatom Retreat House 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


TERMS, $8 TO $12 
BOATING AND FISHING FREE 
W. PLATT FISHER 
GREENE CoO.., N. Y. 


GRAND VIEW MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Finest ‘ies Park, 115 AT, ek. 5 States; ele., 
ft.; refined surroundings; $10 up. A. J. G@ 














—, SIDes. Comueties Springs, Pa. America’s fore 


whey oy LE ia 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
ears’ enasetonre: late first Assistant Physician in 
i =" Setore de- 





» sPENGKE KINNE 


MONOMONOCK INN 
Caldwell, N. J. 


OPEN MAY 28TH 
Garage, stable and golf links on tLe premises. 


ST. LAURENT Nerth Asbury Park, 1. 


m. Sixteenth season. Tee 
Pie S. FLYNN. 
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( NEW) ELEGANT LOCATION 


Hotel Kentucky 


Re-enlarged and improved. Every modern appointment. Private baths. Running water in rooms, - Electric lighted 


Kentucky Avenue, ATLANTIC qITY, N. J. 





Saturday until Monday, 


Rates $8, $10, $12 per week; $1.50, $2 and $2.50 F day. Highest satisfactiou. guaranteed. 
$3.00 up. Booklet Mailed. F. A. CHAPMA 


owner. 
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E | Your «héalth——: . ee ae 
‘| and your children’s especially, 
depends largely on the use of pure milk. 


Impure milk is the greatest cause of 
mortality among children. 


The milk-that you get from the milkman passes through many hands. 
There is every opportunity for contamination. 


It may come from infected cows or unsanitary dairies, and frequently no care is 
taken to guard it from impurities during transportation— 


and further, it is often of a very poor quality. 


BLUE LABEL EVAPORATED MILK 


é cmmmeanen > 4 is a rich, creamy, and absolutely pure milk. 





section of central New York. 


BLUE , A Vii | @_ It comes from the finest stock; grazed in the great dairy 


hy (The cows are regularly inspected by experts and the 
dairy is as sanitary as modern methods of construction 


can make it. 


@ The milk is sterilized, a process which positively de- 
stroys all germs—and is put up in solderless, sanitary 
cans, no acid being used in sealing them. 


@. Purity is only one of the qualities that make BLUE LABEL EVAPO- 
RATED MILK superior to all others. This milk is evaporated to the 


consistence of rich cream and in buying it you get the very best of the 
milk—butter fats, solids, etc. 


@_ It comes in convenient cans and is always ready for instant use. Unopened, 
it will keep indefinitely in the warmest weather without ice. 


@ By its use you are always assured of a delicious, pure, rich milk for your 
cereal, coffee, and all other table purposes. 


@_ It is the ideal milk for babies and young children. 





Ask your grocer for it. 
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Survey of the World 


At the Democratic 
National. Convention, 
in Denver, last week, 
William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, 
was nominated for President, and John 
Worth Kern, of Indiana, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. There was very little exprest op- 
_ position to Mr. Bryan, who was nomin- 
ated on the first ballot, receiving 89214 
votes. For Judge: George Gray 59% 
votes were cast, and for Governor John- 
son, of Minnesota, 46. His own State 
gave the latter 22, and to these were 
added g from Maryland and scattering 
contributions from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania and Georgia. Judge Gray’s list 
was made up as follows: Delaware, 6; 
New Jersey, 24; Georgia, 20; Pennsyl- 
vania, 914. The balloting was completed 
at 3:40 a. m. on the roth, but the clock 
in the convention hall had been stoppe1 
just before midnight on Thursday by 
those who desired to say that the candi- 
date had not been nominated on Friday. 
In the afternoon of the same day the 
ticket was completed by the nomination 
of Mr. Kern, whose name was presented 
by Thomas R. Marshall, Indiana’s Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, and sev- 
eral others. Charles A. Towne, of New 
York; Archibald McNeill, of Connecti- 
cut, and Clark Howell, of Georgia, were 
also placed in nomination for the second 
place, but after a little delay their names 
were withdrawn. Mr. Towne was named 
by ex-Governor Thomas, of Colorado, 
and the nomination was seconded by the 
Maryland delegation. The New York 
delegation had no candidate, and before 
final action was takén it seconded the 
nomination of Kern. This was also done 
by the Illinois delegation, which informed 
the convention that John Mitchell, whom 


The Democratic 
Nominations 


it had desired to support, had declined 
to permit his name to be used. Mr. Kern 
was then nominated by acclamation. He 
is a lawyer, is fifty-eight years old, and 
has been defeated twice as a candidate 
for Governor of Indiana, first in 1900, 
when the majority against him was about 
35,000, and the second time in 1904, 
when it was 83,000. He has been re- 
porter of the Indiana Supreme Court, 
State Senator and City Attorney of In- 
dianapolis. He is a Presbyterian, has 
three children, and is a good campaigner. 
His most energetic supporter was 
Thomas Taggart, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. It was well 
known that Mr. Bryan desired the nom- 
ination of Judge Gray for the second 
place, and the latter was subjected to 
much pressure by Mr. Bryan’s friends, 
but he emphatically refused to accept. 
New York could have had the second 
place, but it appears that the State’s dele- 
gation declined to present a name. It is 
understood that the selection of a nom- 
inee for the Vice-Presidency was left to 
Mr. Bryan. Failing to prevail upon 
Judge Gray or to obtain a candidate from 
New York, he selected Mr. Kern, being: 
moved in part by a conviction that the 
main battleground would be in the Mid- 
dle West. It was known, of course, 
before the convention assembled, that 
Mr. Bryan would have the votes of more 
than two-thirds of the delegates. There 
were conferences, however, of those who 
opposed him, and in these conferences 
the New York delegation was urged to 
stand against him openly. It was assert- 
ed that if it should do so, his nomination 
would be opposed by more than one- 
third of the entire number. It is under- 
stood that New York demanded proof of 
this and that the proof was not furnished, 
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Under the unit rule, New York cast its 
78 votes for Mr. Bryan. The opening 
session of the convention, on the 7th, was 
a brief one. Resolutions concerning the 
late ex-President Cleveland were sub- 
mitted by friends of Mr. Bryan in the 
Nebraska delegation. There was a call 
for Judge Parker. He read the resolu- 
tions which he had prepared (these being 
not wholly satisfactory to the supporters 
of Mr. Bryan), and then seconded the 
Nebraska resolutions. As a mark of re- 
spect for Mr. Cleveland, after the adop- 
tion of these resolutions the convention 
adjourned. Thereafter there was much 
delay, owing to the prolonged delibera- 
tions of the Credentials and Platform 
Committees. The most interesting of the 
contests were those affecting certain 
Pennsylvania delegates, a majority of 
them from Philadelphia, as to whom the 
charge was made that they had been 
elected by the votes of Republicans. 
This dispute involved Colonel Guffey, 
the Pennsylvania Democratic leader, 
whom Mr. Bryan had recently denounced 
at Lincoln, and who had replied with a 
bitter attack upon Mr. Bryan. The con- 
tests finally came before the convention 
in majority and minority reports, and 
there they were decided against Colonel 
Guffey and in favor of the Bryan dele- 
gates by a vote of 615 to 387. One re- 
sult was the deposition of Colonel Guffey 
from the National Committee. Mr. 
Bryan had said, in his speech at Lincoln, 
that Guffey’s continued presence in the 
committee would be embarrassing and 
offensive to him. Mr. Bryan was in com- 
munication with the Platform Committee 
by telegraph and telephone, and all the 
resolutions were submitted to him. This 
is said to have caused delay. The plat- 
form was not reported to the convention 
until about I a. m. on the 1oth, a short 
time before the first and only ballot for 
the Presidential nomination. At one of 
the waiting sessions, among the speak- 
ers was Mr. Gore, the blind Senator from 
Oklahoma, who, in an eloquent passage, 
led up to the name of Mr. Bryan. 
Whereupon the convention proceeded to 
break all récords for continuous applause 
and other expressions of approval, the 
vproar lasting for one hour and twenty- 
seven minutes. At.a later session, when 
Mr. Bryan was placed in nomination, 
there was a similar exhibition, which 
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continued for one hour and ten minutes 
and was brought to an end only by turn- 
ing out the lights. Twenty-two minutes 
was the duration of the applause for Gov- 
ernor Johnson. Among those in the gal- 
leries were Mrs. Longworth, ‘the 
daughter of President Roosevelt, and 
Mrs. Leaviti, the daughter of Mr. Bryan. 
At times they were in the same box, ex- 
changing comments upon the scene be- 
fore them. Richmond Pearson Hobson 
addressed the convention in advocacy of 
a great navy, and repeated his familiar 
predictions of war in the Pacific. Both 
the convention and the galleries found 
him tiresome. and made disrespectful re- 
marks. Mr. Roosevelt had said in his 
presence, he asserted, that there “existed 
the greatest probability of a war with 
Japan.” Mr. Roosevelt has promptly de- 
nied that he ever said anything of the 
kind——-When Mr. Bryan received the 
news that he had been nominated, on the 
1oth, he issued the following statement: 

“The Presidency is the highest official posi- 
tion in the world, and no one occupying it can 
afford to have his views upon public questions 
biased by personal ambition. Recognizing his 
responsibility to God and his obligation to his 
countrymen, he should enter upon the dis- 
charge of his duties with singleness of pur- 
pose. Believing that one can best do this when 
he is not planning for a second term, I an- 
nounce now, as I have on former occasions, 
that if elected I shall not be a candidate for 
re-election.” 
Thomas W. Lawson, who, in a long tele- 
gram, urged Mr. Bryan to withdraw in 
favor of Governor Johnson, promising to 
raise a campaign fund of $1,000,000 if 
he would de so, has. telegraphed again, 
saying that he erred. He now believes 
Mr. Bryan can be elected, and he tells 
him that his election will guarantee to the 
people “four years more of Rooseveltism, 
and, after those four years, the return 
of Roosevelt to a broader. and more 
thoroly plowed field of endeavor.” 

& 

Prominence is 
given in the new 
Democratic -_plat- 
form to labor questions, and especially to 
court procedure concerning the use of in- 
junctions in labor controversies.- Fol- 
lowing a brief introduction, the platform 
_ cash 

“The courts of justice are the’ bulwark 0! 
our liberties, and we yield to none-in our pur 
pose to maintain their dignity. Our party has 
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given to the bench a long line of distinguished 
judges, who have added to the respect and 
confidence in which this department must be 
a. maintained. We resent the attempt 
of the Republican party to raise false issues 
respecting the judiciary. It is an unjust re- 
flection upon a great body of our citizens to as- 
sume that they lack respect for the courts. It 
is the function of the courts to interpret the 
laws which the people create, and if the laws 
appear to work economic, social or political 
injustice, it is our duty to change them. The 
only- basis upon which the integrity of our 
courts can stand is that of unswerving justice 
and protection of life, personal liberty and 
property. If judicial processes may be abused, 
we should guard them against abuse. 
“Experience has proven the necessity of a 
modification of the present law relating to in- 
junctions, and we reiterate the pledge of our 
national platforms of 1896 and 1904 in favor 
of the measure which passed the United States 
Senate in 1896, but which a Republican Con- 
gress has ever since refused to enact, relating 
to contempts in Federal courts and providing 
for trial by jury in cases of indirect contempt. 
Questions of judicial practice have arisen espe- 
cially in connection with industrial disputes. 
We deem that the parties to all judicia. pro- 
ceedings should be treated with rigid impar- 
tiality and that injunctions should not be is- 
sued in any cases in which injunctions would 
not issue if no industrial dispute were in- 
volved.” 
The party favors the eight-hour day on 
all Government work; a general employ- 
ers’ liability law, “as far as the Federal 
jurisdiction extends,” and the creation 
of a Department of Labor, to be repre- 
sented separately in the Cabinet. There 
should be no abridgement of the right of 
wage-earners to organize for the protec- 
tion of wages and the improvement of 
labor conditions, “to the end that labor 
organizations and their members should 
not be regarded as illegal combinations in 
restraint of trade.” The Republicans 
have postponed tariff revision, the plat- 
form says, until after the election, in 
which they must have support from the 
beneficiaries of the present high duties: 
“We favor immediate revision of the tariff 
by the reduction of import duties. Articles en- 
tering into competiticn with Trust-controlled 
products should be placed upon the free list; 
and material reductions should be made in the 
tariff upon the necessities of life, and espe- 
cially upon articles competing with such Amer- 
ican manufactures as are sold abroad more 
cheaply than at home; and graduate reduc- 
tions should be made in such other schedules 
as may be necessary to restore the tariff to a 
revenue basis. Existing duties have given to 
the manufacturers of paper a shelter behind 
which they have organized combinations to 
raise the price of pulp and of paper, thus im- 
posing a tax upon the spread of knowledge. 


We demand the immediate repeal of the tariff 
on pulp, print paper, lumber, timber and logs, 
ong that these articles be placed upon the free 
ist.” 

The paragraph relating to Trusts is like 
that of the Nebraska platform. It calls 
for the vigorous enforcement of the crim- 
inal law against guilty Trust magnates 
and officials, and specifies the following 
three remedies for Trust evils: 

“First, a law preventing a duplication of 
directors among competing corporations; sec- 
ond, a license system which will, without 
abridging the right of each State to create 
corporations, or its right to regulate as it will 
foreign corporations doing business within its 
limits, make it necessary for a manufacturing 
or trading corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce to take out a Federal license before 
it shall be — to control as much as 25 
per cent. of the product in which it deals, the 
license to protect the public from watered 
stock, and to prohibit the control by such cor- 
poration of more than 50 per cent. of the total 
amount of any product consumed in the United 
States; and, third, a law compelling such li- 
censed corporations to sell to all purchasers in 
all parts of the country on the same terms, 
after making due allowance for cost of trans- 
portation.” 

Railway traffic agreements are favored, 
if approved by the Commission. There 
should be a physical valuation of railroad 
property, the Commission’s powers 
should. be enlarged, it should be author- 
ized on its own initiative to pronounce 
excessive rates illegal, railroads should 
be forbidden to engage in business which 
brings them into competition with their 
shippers, and there should be legislation 
“which will assure such reduction in 
transportation rates as conditions will 
permit, care being taken to avoid reduc- 
tions that would compel a reduction of 
wages, prevent adequate service, or do 
injustice to legitimate investments.” The 
Republican financial policy and the new 
currency bill are attacked. Emergency 
currency should be issued by the Federal 
Government and loaned to banks upon 
adequate security. The national banks 
should be required to establish a guaran- 
tee fund for the prompt payment of the 
depositors of any such bank that becomes 
insolvent. Publicity for campaign funds 
is demanded, with imprisonment for of- 
ficers of a corporation that contribute in 
its behalf or consent to such a contribu- 
tion. The Philippine “experiment in im- 
perialism” is condemned, and the plat- 
form asks for an immediate declaration 
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of the nation’s purpose to recognize the 


-independence of the islands “as soon as 


a stable Government can be established.” 
There should be an adequate navy, “suf- 
ficient to defend the coasts.” Concerning 
immigration the platform says: 

“We are opposed to the admission of Asiatic 

immigrants who cannot be amalgamated with 
our population, or whose presence among us 
would raise a race issue and involve us in diplo- 
matic controversies with Oriental powers.” 
It favors an income tax, and urges the 
submission of a Constitutional amend- 
ment authorizing Congress to levy one; 
favors the election of Senators by direct 
vote of the people, and calls for the regu- 
lation of telegraph and telephone rates. 
The Republicans are denounced for ex- 
travagance and for increasing the num- 
ber of offices in the civil service. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is condemned for “using 
the patronage of his high office to secure 
the nomination of one of his Cabinet of- 
ficers.” The improvement of all naviga- 
ble water courses is demanded, with the 
preservation of forests, the irrigation of 
arid lands, the reclamation. of swamp 
lands, the development of water power, 
and the conservation of all national re- 
sources. 

a 
Frank H. Hitchcock 
has been elected chair- 
man, and George R. 
Sheldon treasurer, of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. Mr. Hitchcock was 
the leading representative of Secretary 
Taft during the canvass which preceded 
the convention. Mr. Sheldon is a well- 
known banker of New York, and presi- 
dent of the Union League Club. The elec- 
tion of these officers (at Hot Springs, 
Va.) was accompanied by a statement to 
the public, from them and Mr. Taft, that 
the headquarters of the committee and of 
its treasurer would be in New York City, 
and that publicity would be given to the 
treasurer’s receipts and expenditures in 
compliance with the new publicity law of 
the State of New York. Mr. Sheldon 
was treasurer of. the Republican State 
Committee during the campaign which 
ended with the election of Governor 
Hughes. “He received between $300,000 
and $400,000. In obedience to this same 
law, he published the names of the con- 
tributors and an itemized account of all 
expenditures. “TI shall see to it,” he says 


Republican 
Campaign Funds 
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to the press, “that publicity is given’ ‘to 
the sources from which the funds' going 
thru my hands are received and as to the 
manner in which the money is expended.” 
Commenting upon published estimates of 
national campaign funds of the past, he 
remarked that the size of these funds had 
been exaggerated. Campaign expenses, 
however, were heavy, for the cost of 
campaign literature and the circulation 
of it was something like $750,000, and 
about $700,000 was required for cam- 


paign speakers. 


Mr. R elt A monument to Captain 
pe en = = John Underhill, a soldier 

and statesman of colonial 
times, was unveiled on the 11th at Matin- 
necock, which is about six miles from 
President Roosevelt’s summer home on 
Long Island. In response to the Under- 
hill Society’s invitation, the President 
made an address. Having spoken of the 
duties of citizenship, he said that in this 
country we had measurably succeeded in 


—_——— equality of opportunity. This 
e 


was different from equality of reward. 
He would strive to secure equality of 
opportunity, but when it came to reward 
he would let each man get what, by his 
energy, foresight, intelligence, thrift and 
courage, he could get with the oppor 
tunity open. He then turned to social- 
ism: 


“Very properly we in this country set ou! 
faces against privilege. There can be no 
grosser example of privilege than that set be- 
fore us as an ideal by certain socialistic 
writers—the ideal that every man shall put 
into the common fund what he can, which 
would mean what he chose, and should take 
out whatever he wanted; in other words, this 
theory is that the man who is vicious, foolish, 
a drag on the whole community, who con- 
tributes less than his share to the common 
good, should-take out what is not his, what he 
has not earned; that he shall rob his neighbor 
of what that neighbor has earned. This par- 
ticular socialistic ideal would be to enthrone 
privilege in one of its grossest, crudest, most 
dishonest, most harmful and most unjust 
forms. 

“Equality of opportunity to render service? 
Yes, I will do everything I can to bring it 
about. Equality of reward? No, unless there 


-is also equality of service. If the service is 


equal, let the reward be equal, but let the re- 
ward depend on the service, and- mankind, 
being composed as it is, there will be inequal- 
ity of service for a long time to come, no mat- 
ter how great the equality of opportunity may 
be, and just so long as there is inequality © 
service it is eminently desirable that there 
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should be inequality of feward. But in secur- 
ing a.meastrable equality of opportunity let 
us mo.more be led astray by the dogtrinaire 
advocates of a lawless and destructivé individ- 
ualism than by the doctrinaire advocates of a 
deadening socjalism. 

“As society progresses and grows more com- 
plex, it becomes desirable to do many things 
for the common good by common effort. No 
empirical line can be laid down as to where 
and when such common effort by the whole 
community should supplant or supplement pri- 
vate and individual effort. Each case must be 
judged on its own merits. Similarly, when a 
private or corporate fortune of vast size is 
turned to a business use which jeopardizes the 
welfare of all the small men, then in the in- 
terest of everybody, in the interest of true in- 
dividualism, the collective or common power 
of the community must be exercised to control 
and regulate for the common good this busi- 
ness use Of vast wealth; and while doing this 
we must make it evident that we frown upon 
envy and malice exactly as we frown upon 
arrogance and oppression.” 


a 


Doisiga in The Laborite members of 
Parli Parliament and their follow- 
arliament : . 

ers are quite excited over 
the failure of the King to invite Keir 
Hardie, M, P., to the garden party lately 
given by the King at Windsor Castle. 
They have communicated with the Lord 
Chamberlain and concluded that the 
reason for this neglect was that he had 
spoken vigorously in Parliament against 
the visit of King Edward to the Czar at 
Reval. The party leaders therefore de- 
cided that the court had attempted to 
influence members of Parliament in the 
discharge of their duties and in express- 
ing opinions honestly on political ques- 
tions. The party accordingly adopted a 
resolution associating itself with Hardie, 
and requesting that until his name be 
restored to the official list of those in- 
vited to such functions, the names of all 
the members of the party be removed. 
Since the incident Hardie ha’ reiterated 
in public speeches and otherwise that he 
would not have accepted an invitation to 
the garden party if one had been ex- 
tended to him. Addressing a meeting of 
East End laborers, Hardie said: “I shall 
allow no interference with my political 
conduct in or out of Parliament by the 
King or the court.” William Thorne, 
M. P., secretary 6f the Gas Workers’ and 
General Laborers’ Union, spoke in a sim- 
ilar vein. He repudiated the right of the 
King or anybody else to curb his tongue 
inside or outside of Parliament, adding : 
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“I hope the time will most speedily ar- 
rive when there will be-no room for the 
kings and queens: - We shall then govern 
ourselves better than now.” The at- 
tack o.. Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 
at the head of the navy, grows in bitter- 
ness. The Times publishes a statement 
to the effect that, during the recent 
maneuvers of the Channel fleet, Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford gave the signal 
for an evolution which, if obeyed, would 
have brought the cruisers “Argyll” and 
“Good Hope” into collision. Sir Percy 
Scott, however, on board the “Good 
Hope,” the statement says, doubted the 
accuracy of the signal and refrained 
from obeying it. When questioned in 
Parliament on this matter, the Secretary 
of the Admiralty said he knew nothing 
of it beyond seeing it in The Times. 
Lord Charles Beresford refused to 
answer any questions except to the Ad- 
miralty. Questions were also asked in 
Parliament whether it is true that Lord 
Charles is not on speaking terms with 
two of his subordipate admirals, but no 
reply was made. Premier Asquith, in 
Parliament, said that, apart from certain 


‘unverified rumors, the Government had 


no knowledge of the existence of any 
trouble. “If,” he added, “the Govern- 
ment found reasons to believe that a 
state of things existed in any way detri- 
mental to the discipline and smooth 
working of the fleet it would not hesitate 
to take prompt and efficient action.” 

Statistics of twelve late by-elec- 
tions in Scotland and North England 
shows.a remarkable growth of the 
Socialist and Labor vote. They add up 
45.771 votes for the Unionist candidates, 
52,397 for the Liberals, and 33,596 for 
the combined Socialists and Laborites. 
In four other by-elections there was no 
Liberal candidate, and the Unionist com- 
bined vote was 20,983, and the Socialist 
21,564. 

: at 


The Emperor Wil- 
liam tells his people 
that. the success of 
Count Zeppelin’s airship means that it 
will have to be made a part of the mil- 
itary establishment. Hitherto France has 
made the larger number of military ex- 
periments with balloons, and the loss of 
one was much advertised. Now there is 


A Fleet of Airships 
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considerable regret that France seems to 
be beaten by Germany in this branch pe- 
culiarly her own, as she has just been 
beaten by Germany in the race of the au- 
tomobiles. The airship averaged a speed 
of 30 miles per hour, and made 55 with 
the wind, carrying thirteen persons; and 
so stable was it that they could sit or lie 
down or walk about. The airship forced 
its way slowly, at times against a wind of 
30 miles an hour. The trip took the pas- 
sengers over the falls of the Rhine at 
Schauffhausen, to the valley of the 
Reuss, then across Lake Lucerne, over 


respondent of the Matin interviewed 
Castro on these matters and was told 
that the question. of resuming diplomatic 
relations with France was* one that 
should be addressed to M. Falliéres 
rather than to himself. Venezuela had, 
he said, no interests to defend in France, 
while France had 4,000 citizens residing 
in Venezuela and . $2,400,000 invested 
there. He cherished no grudge agains! 
France, but modern diplomacy pursued a 
business policy, and he did not want any 
foreign monopolists in his country. 
Venezuela was on bad terms with nearly 














THE ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP. 


the Kussnacht, across mountain ridges 
to Lake Zug, thence to the Lake of Lu- 
cerne, and then to Lake Constance and 
back, landing with no difficulty, after an 
extraordinary trip of twelve hours, dur- 
ing which time the machinery was always 
at full command. One of Count Zep- 
pelin’s assistants says it could go to the 
Pole and back; but that depends on the 
supply of petrol. 


French Troubles 
in Venezuela ° 
their 


President Castro, of Venezuela. 


The French are, like 
other nations, having 
troubles with 
A cor- 


all the Powers. That was his own work, 
of which he was proud. Comparing 
himself to the South American liberator 
Bolivar, who had expelled the Spaniards, 
General Castro said that he himself had 
attacked an enemy far more numerous 
and better armed. Cosmopolitan compa- 
nies had taken possession of their lands, 
mines and commerce. In Venezucla, 
Colombia, Bolivia and Ecuador almost 
the whole economic life of the country 
was in the hands of foreigners. It was 
impossible to separate the political life ot 
-a State from its economic life, the latter 
regulating the former. Consequently, 
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their national independence was at stake. 
The President went on to say: 

“Why should I conceal the fact? My aspira- 
tion is to regenerate the northern Republics of 
South America by uniting them for their joint 
defense against the barbarians of Europe and 
the other America. The differences 
with France originated in the affair of- the 
cable company. I closed the offices of that 
company and expelled the French agent, who 
acted as Minister Plenipotentiary in virtue of 
the right vested in all governments to defend 
themselves against political agitators (perturba- 
teurs politiques). The cable company was in 
the service of Mattos during the revolution, 
and M. Taigny, disregarding all diplomatic 
usage, also intervened in favor of the insur- 
gents during the civil war. I have doc- 
uments which account for the reserve of your 
Government, who have not ventured to sup- 
p<rt either their Minister or the company.” 
General Castro. is represented to have 
said, in conclusion, that he did not fear 
Europe. Even if all the Powers were to 
combine, Venezuela would remain im- 
pregnable as long as he lived. 


& 


The Japanese Diet has appro- 
In Japan priated $12,000,000 for a new 

Capitol building in Tokio, and 
Mr. Hayashida, who is the Mikado’s per- 
sonal representative in the Japanese Par- 
liament, its chief secretary, and the 
author of various parliamentary reforms, 
is in this country with a staff of archi- 
tects inspecting public buildings. He de- 
clares that Japan would shudder at the 
idea of war with the United States, to 
which country she owes so much. The 
business men and manufacturers of 
Japan will invite a party of one hundred 
representative American business men to 
visit Japan in October, the beautiful 
chrysanthemum season.——The Japanese 
authorities in Korea have taken action 
to transfer to the state the lands held by 
the Emperor of Korea and the princes 
thruout the empire, which will become 
public property. An army of hangers- 
on will be dismissed, and a_ large 
public income thus added, not to 
speak of reducing the number of 
malcontents likely to raise trouble. An- 
other good reform is that 1,300 local 
officials will henceforth be appointed by 
provincial inspectors and not by the 
court, with a corresponding diminution 
of intrigues and bribery. These provin- 
cial inspectors are a sort of governors of 
provinces. Before leaving for their posts 
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they were given an interview with the 
Emperor, who seems to have experienced 
a change of heart. He said that, on 
ascending the throne last year he had 
sworn to the spirits of his ancestors that 
progress should be the keynote of the 
national policy. By the neighborly 
assistance Of Japan this program had 
been duly imaugurated. But owing to 
the want of due mutual understanding 
between rulers and ruled there had oc- 
curred disturbances which were not only 
sacrilegious toward the ancestral spirits, 
but were also most ungrateful toward 
Japan, which had rendered valuable aid 
to Korea. His Majesty therefore con- 
jured the provincial inspectors to be 
guided by principles.of strict justice in 
the discharge of their duties. The 
number of Japanese in Korea is 107,009, 
and they are settling to business, and the 
floating population of adventurers is be- 
ing replaced by orderly settlers who es- 
tablish schools and educate their children. 

& 

So far as the cable 
Fighting in Persia despatches show the 

Shah of Persia has 
quite the upper hand about Tabriz, as 
well as in Teheran. At Teheran a body 
of Cossacks are reported to have demol- 
ished the most prominent café in the city, 
acting under imperial orders, on the 
ground that a bomb was thrown from 
this café at the time of the bombardment 
of the Parliament buildings. The people 
are said to have looked on with indiffer- 
ence. When the disturbances broke out 
in Tabriz, which is within the zone of 
the Russian influence in Persia, the Rus- 
sian Consul-general took a prominent 
part in favor of the Shah and against the 
revolutionaries. When the fighting be- 
came acute, and 12,000 are said to have 
been killed, he fled to his villa in the 
country, and fighting between the Per- 
sian Cossacks under Russian officers and 
the revolutionists is reported, a few be- 
ing killed. The Cossacks are protecting 
his house. The surrounding country has 
been. given up to pillage and the people of 
the near-by villages have fled to the com- 
pound of the consul for protection. 
Only a handful of troops protect foreign- 
ers and the consulates. Reports received 
at Washington from our consul say that 
Tabriz is again quiet. 
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Massachusetts’s Substitute for Old Age 


Pensions 
BY .LOUIS D. BRANDEIS, A.M. 


[Ever since the recent insurance scandals Mr, Brandeis," who is a leading Boston lawyer, 
has been urging that the savings. banks be given power to go into certain forms of the in- 


surance business. 


His efforts have resulted in the State of Massachusetts undertaking the 


experiment, as the following article shows.—Epi1ToR.] 


tem of old age annuities for wage- 

earners is becoming generally 
recognized. A quarter of a century ago 
Germany resorted to compulsory old age 
insurance, dividing the burden of premi- 
ums between employer, employee and the 
‘state. This year England is turning 
reluctantly. to old age pensions, borne 
wholly by general taxation. In America 


Ts urgent need of an adequate sys- 


the subject is: engaging the attention of 
Congress, of State and municipal gov- 
ernments, and of public service and pri- 
vate corporations. The problem is press- 


ing for solution. 

Massachusetts now. offers a_ partial 
solution of the problem by authorizing, 
under a recent act, savings banks to issue 
old age annuities and lifé insurance. Un- 
like Germany, Massachusetts: seeks to 
secure for her wage earners. voluntary 
instead of compulsory old age ifisurance. 
Unlike England, Massachusetts_ plans. to 
make her superannuated workingmen 
independent instead of dependent, to re- 
lieve instead of further burdening gen- 
eral taxation. Her aim is to make the 
opportunities for saving money as 
numerous as the opportunities for wast- 
ing it; to make saving popular by giving 
to the saver all his money can earn. 

The Massachusetts State Actuary, in a 
recent publication, shows that, under its 
system, the old age annuity plus life in- 
surance will cost less than the working- 
man now pays for his industrial life in- 
surance alone. 

Suppose you are twenty-five years old and 
pay to the savings bank $1.30 each month and 
your neighbor who is the same age pays $1.35 
each month’ to the insurance company. 

When you reach age sixty-five, you will have 
no more deposits to make. Instead of making 


deposits you will begin to receive an annuity - 


of $100. 
While you are enjoying the fruits of your 
Saving, your neighbor will still be paying $1.35 


every month to the insurance company. and. he 
will have to continue paying this amount, until 
he is seventy-five years old. 

Which would you rather be—your neighbor 
or yourself? 

The maximum premiums to be charged 
and the minimum benefits to be received 
on such a policy are shown in the table 
on the next page. 

As stated, these tables show the maxi- 
mum of premiums and the minimum of 
benefits.. All the profits of the annuity 
and: life insurance business will go to the 
policyholders, just as now all the net 
earnings of the savings department go to 
the depositors. It is expected that these 
profits will be large. 

The Massachusetts savings banks have 
a long record of large earnings on de- 
posits and of small expenses of manage- 
ment. Tho the character of permissible 
investments is nagrowly limited by law 
to ensure safety, these banks earned last 
year 4.73 per cent: on the deposits, while 
the expense of management was. only 
% of 1 per cent,-' All earnings of the 
annuity and insurance department, ex- 
cept so far as required for expenses or 
taxes or as applied to build up guaranty 
funds, will be paid’to the policyholders. 
For the Massachusetts savings banks 
have been operated solely for the benefit 
of the depositors. They have no stock- 
holders. Their trustees, usually men of 
high character and of large experience, 
serve substantially without pay, recog- 
nizing that the business of collecting and 
investing the savings of persons of small 
means is a quasi-public trust, The sav- 
ings bank is therefore conducted by its 
officials as a beneficent and not as 2 
selfish money-making institution. Its 
trustees, officers and employees have been 
trained to the practice of sfrictest econ- 
omy in the administration of these sav- 
ings. These opportunities for safe and 
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profitable investment have made saving 
popular in Massachusetts, and account in 
a large degree’ for the ‘prosperity of the 
Commonwealth. With a population of 
little more than 3,000,000 people, Massa- 
chusetts has by these means developed in 
her 189 savings banks 1,971,644 separate 
deposit accounts, aggregating $706,940,- 
596, the average amount of each account 
being $358.55. 

Under the act passed last year, the 
organization and facilities of these sav- 
ings banks, and the good will and effi- 
ciency developed in nearly a century of 
honorable service, are to be applied in 
furnishing opportunities for the other 
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forms of saving more recently organized, 
namely, old age annuities and life insur- 
ance. The statute authorizes any savings 
bank to issue, under adequate safeguards, 
to residents of Massachusetts, annuities 
up to the amount of $200 and life insur- 
ance up to the amount of $500. The 
same individual can take out policies in 
any desired number of banks. . Each sav- 
ings bank, thru its trustees and incorpo- 
rators, decides for itself whether it wil! 
extend its functions so as to include the 
issuance of annuities and life insurance. 
Likewise each bank decides for itseli 
whether it will engage in the annuity and 
insurance businéss on its own account or 








INSURANCE AND ANNUITY POLICY. 


INSURANCE PAYABLE AT DEATH Prior TO AGE 65, ANNUITY COMMENCING AT AGE 65. 


The figures below show the most you will have to pay, and the least you will get. All the profits 
go to the policy-holders. 


Amount of Insurance and Annuity for Monthly Premium of 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 


consent to act as agent for some other 
bank. The statute prohibits savings 
yanks from employing solicitors and col- 
lectors, for the system of personal solici- 
tation and house to house collection of 
premiums practised by the industrial in- 
surance companies is recognized as the 
main cause of the waste and of the heavy 
percentage of lapsed policies attendant 
upon their operations. But the statute 
provides in the amplest manner for estab- 
lishing agencies thru which annuities 
or life insurance may be applied for, and 
premiums and benefits be paid. Not only 
may each savings bank become an agent 
for others, but such agencies may be 
established, under proper safeguards, in 
factories, stores, trade and other organi- 
zations, and generally wherever the con- 
venience of the gommunity and the de- 
sire to disseminate the blessings of thrift 
may dictate. 

‘The savings banks, at their own offices 
or at some agency, are to receive applica- 
tions for insurance as they now receive 
deposits—that is, without personal solici- 
tation. Premiums are to be payable 
monthly. It is expected, however, that 
eventually more simple, convenient and 
economical methods of premium payment 
will be quite generally introduced. For 
instance, upon issuing the policy an effort 
can be made to induce the insured, if he 
is not already a savings bank depositor, 
to become such, and to give the bank a 
standing order to draw on the savings 
deposit in favor of the annuity or insur- 
ance fund, to meet the premiums as they 
accrue. Again, where large numbers of 
employees of a single concern are in- 
sured, an effort will be made to induce 
the insured employees to have their em- 
ployer reserve from the wages the 
amount of the premiums and pay them 
to the bank monthly. The payment of 
individual premiums can thus be made 


practically automatic so far as the in- . 


sured is concerned. 

The savings bank in the town of Whit- 
man, in Southeastern Massachusetts, was 
the first to avail itself of the provisions 
of the Insurance and Annuity Act. Its 
first policy was issued June 22d, 1908. 
The People’s Savings Bank of Brockton 
will soon follow. Its president, ex-Gov- 
ernor Douglas, one of Massachusetts’s 
most successful manufacturers, has been 
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one of the leaders in thé movement to 
extend -the functions of the savings 
banks. 

‘The machinery provided by the new 
law is such as to promote a general ex- 
tension of the system thruout the Com- 
monwealth. The insurance actuarial 
services and the facilities incident to that 
department of the business will be fur- 
nished by the Commonwealth to the 
banks without charge. The State Actu- 
ary is to perform all the expert insurance 
work for all the banks. He determines 
premiums and reserves, frames the forms 
of applications and of policies, and pre- 
scribes the methods of accounting. The 
State Medical Director prescribes in like 
manner the rules relating to health and 
acceptability of the applicant for insur- 
ance, and acts as supervising and advis- 
ing physician to the local physician of 
the bank. The blanks and books used, 
as well as the services of these experts, 
are furnished by the Commonwealth to 
the banks without charge. 

Success of the Massachusetts system 
can, of course, come only with a full ap- 
preciation by the employee, the employer 
and the community that provision for old 
age-and life insurance is an integral part 
of the daily cost of living; that no wage 
is a “living wage” which does not per- 
mit the workingman to set apart each 
day or week or month the necessary cost 
of such provision for the future; that no 
workingmen can be truly self-supporting 
and independent who does not make such 
provision ; and that the savings bank will 
enable him to make the provision at the 
lowest possible cost. 

In the necessary work of education, 
long strides have already been taken. 
The enlightenment campaign which pre- 
ceded the passage of the act resulted in 
a wide discussion of the subject in every 
part of the State. Nearly three hundred 
labor unions joined in the effort to secure 
the requisite legislation. The presidents 
of the State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, of the Boston Cen- 
tral Labor Union, of the International 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union, and the 
International Textile Workers Union— 
thus representing Massachusetts’s lead- 
ing industries—were among its most en- 
thusiastic supporters. The movement is 
thus assured of a broad sympathy from 
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the wage earners. It has secured the same 
cordial support from employers, from so- 
cial workers, and other public-spirited 
citizens. 

The efficient administration of the 
new law is assured, It is under the di- 
rect supervision of the Bank Commis- 
sioner and the Insurance Commissioner ; 
and the savings insurance and annuity 
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banks are under the general supervisicn 
of the trustees of the General Insuran: e 
Guaranty Fund. The members of tl:is 
Board are appointed by the Governor 
from among the trustees of the savinzs 
banks. They are men of influence and 
ability, and are filled with zeal for this 
important work. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Aventine and the Vulgate 


BY SALVATORE CORTESI 


history is absorbingly interesting, 

and seem destified to perennial 
celebrity. Such is the Aventine, one of 
the seven hills on which Rome stands. It 
appeared for the first time.in legend over 
thirty centuries ago, when Hercules came 
to Italy with the oxen which he had 
taken from Geryon, in Spain, and killed 
in a cave of the Aventine, Cacus, son 
of Vulcan, who had stolen part of the 
cattle while the hero was asleep. Her- 
cules gave the name of Aventinus to the 
son he had by the priestess Rhea, and in 
honor of the victory over Cacus erected 
and dedicated on the top of that mount 
the Ara Maxima, which was in existence 
in Rome for ages afterward. 

Originally, according to Virgil, Mons 
Aventinus took its name, ab avibus, from 
the birds of ill omen which populated it, 
and its reputation for bad luck continued, 
and grew especially after it was chosen 
as the burial place of Remus, who was 
killed by his brother Romulus... It was 
also a, place of refuge for those perse- 
cuted, for conspirators and for all in op- 
position. to the powers of the moment, 
especially the- ecclesiastical powers. 


T" ERE are spots in the world whose 


From being the hill of the plebeian, it 


came to be.the scene of what constituted 
a religious epoch in Roman history, when 
the orgies of the wild Bacchic worship 
took place, in which seven thousand men 
and women joined. At the Christian 
period the character of the Aventine 
changed. St. Paul lived there as the 
guest of a host of Jews, who were later 


driven to the Ghetto, but succeeded, with 
the tenacity which is so conspicuous in 
their race, in reconquering a portion of 
the historical mount and establishing 
their cemetery on the eastern slope. For 
the pagan temples of Juno, Diana, Her- 
cules, Victory and Liberty the Christians 
substituted churches, which are now the 
oldest in Rome, and there St. Augustine 
and St. Gregory the Great and the ter- 
rible Hildebrand left marks of their pas- 
sage. 

in the Middle Ages the Artditine did 
not escape the constant wars, when the 
Savelli, Colonna and Orsini were fight- 
ing for the possession of Rome. At that 
time Sixtus IV destroyed the Sublician 
bridge at the foot of the mount which, 
besides being the lineal descendant of the 
bridge kept by Horatius, had a consider- 
able importance because the Popes owe 
their designation of Pontiff to it. As they 
were entrusted with its care and repara- 
tions, they came to be called “Pontifex.” 
or Bridgemaker. Rienzi summoned his 
followers to the Aventine the night which 
was the turning point of his life, and 
there Crescenzio, Consul, Tribune and 
despot of Rome is buried. 

Nowadays the sacred hill has been en- 
hanced by the erection of the Monastery 
of the Benedictines, the headquarters of 
this religious order, which, since its 
foundation by St. Benedict in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, has played such 
a prominent rdle in religion, science, art 
and politics. The new building, consid- 
ered one of the best of modern Rome, 
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recalls the ancient abbeys of the Middle tines are called from the dark gown they 
Ages, and looks more like a castle than wear, have as their supreme chief Father 
a monastery. Of these Montecassino is Hildebrand de MHeinptinne, appointed 


ABBOT GASQUET. 
Working at the revision of the Vulgate in his cell at the Monastery of St. Anselmo in Rome. 


the best example, and I may say in pass- Abbot Primate by Leo XIII, who took 
ing has as Arch-Abbot an American, the order under his direct protection and 
Father Boniface Krug, of St. Vincent’s built the great monastery of Sant’ An- 
Arch-Abbey, near Beatty, Pa. selmo, in which he instituted an inter- 

The “Black Monks,” as the Benedic- national Benedictine College composed 
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of students and professors from all the 
nations of the world. Father de Hemp- 
tinne designed the monastery, which was 
begun in 1887, with $300,000 given by 
the Pope, and $600,000 by the Benedic- 
tines in Italy and abroad. It was inau- 
gurated three years before the death of 
Leo XIII, who was represented by Gar- 
dinal Rampolla, as special Legate a 
latere, surrounded by twelve cardinals, 
fifty-six Benedictine bishops and abbots 
from all parts of the world, the generals 
of all the religious orders, the Papal 
Court, the diplomatic body accredited to 
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the revision of the Vulgate, one of th: 
most important tasks ever undertaken. 
His room is about 24 square feet 11 
size, with a part curtained off, behin | 
which is the bed and a prie-dieu standin - 
before a crucifix. The bare space lc t 
contains nothing but a square wood: i 
table, covered by an ordinary cove’, 
where the Abbot works, a sofa and four 
straw-bottomed, wooden chairs. On tlic 
walls is a picture of Pius X standiig 
dressed in white with his red cape. From 
his table Abbot Gasquet directs his col«s- 
sal undertaking, which, tho attempted in 











MONASTERY OF ST. ANSELMO. 
On the Aventine in Rome. 


the Holy See, the Roman_ aristocracy, 
and prelates, priests, monks, nuns and 
seminarists in gowns of all shapes and 
colors. 

After the .ceremony in the church, 
which glittered with thousands of lights, 
a sumptuous banquet of 480 covers was 
given in the refectory. 

It is there, on the top of the Aventine, 
inside the imposing College of Sant’ An- 
selmo, that Father Francis Aidan Gas- 
quet, Abhot President of the English 
Benedictine Congregation, occupies a 
modest cell, and works indefatigably at 


past centuries, has always failed, and 
which it seems very daring to attempt 
again. 

As is known, under the name of “\ul- 
gate” is comprised the translation into 
[atin of all the books found in the He- 
brew Bible, made by St. Jerome at the 
end of the fourth and the beginning of 
the fifth centuries. It is interesting to 
recall that St. Jerome, when forty-five, 
began to learn Hebrew from a converted 
Jew, as a remedy against temptation. In 
his preface to the Book of Job, which is 
the second part of the Bible which he 
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translated, the first being the four books 
of Kings, he speaks of a Jew of Lydda 
whom he hired at great cost, and of a 
certain Baraninas, who came to him by 
night for fear of his brother Jews. The 


analogy in our day in the struggle for 
and against modernism. St. Jerome had 
then as his chief adversary and bitterest 
opponent his once closest friend, Rufinus. 

St. Jerome finished his work in 405. 


THE ANCIENT WELL DESIGNED BY BRAMANTE IN THE ABBEY OF MONTECASSINO. 


alleged apology of the doctrines of 
Origen, made by St. Jerome in one of 
the prefaces of his translations, was the 
cause Of a great theological struggle, 
which, in a small proportion, has its 


His version, however, which was. ulti- 
mately adopted as the only one author- 
ized by the Catholic Church, circulated 
thru manuscript copies, which, as time 
past, became less and less correct, until 
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the scribes entrusted with copying bibles 
composed the new editions according to 
their preferences, and the true translation 
of St. Jerome could scarcely be recog- 
nized, especially as the original was no 
longer in existence. Hence the necessity 
of revisions. Indeed, the attempts at re- 
vising the many mistaken and independ- 
ent translations which in every century 
were augmented by thousands, assumed 
the aspect of an avalanche let loose on 
the hill of the ages. It is impossible to 
chronicle all the tentative efforts in this 
direction, but the first worth mentioning 














Photograph by Dottarelli, Rome. 
A PAGE OF THE SEVENTH CENTURY 
PSALTER. 
This is a manuscript of the Ninety-eighth Psalm 
in the British Museum. ‘“Glosses” and translations 


in several languages are inscribed over many of the 
words. 


was that of Alcuin, the eminent York- 
shire ecclesiastic teacher of Charle- 
magne, who published in 802, four cen- 
turies after St. Jerome, a revised text of 
the Vulgate, without, however, consult- 
ing the Greek. 

Theodulf, of Orleans, fifteen years be- 
fore, had also begun an important work 
of revision which did not appear until 
821. Lanfranc, of Pavia, Italy, the 
strong Benedictine, who was appointed 


first Archbishop of Canterbury after tle 
Conquest, spoke of the “barbarism of tle 
nations he was thus compelled to visit.” 
and found time in his adventurous exis:- 
ence to dedicate some of his energy ard 
erudition to a revision of the many i)- 
correct bibles then circulating. Nicolau, 
the learned German cardinal of tiie 
twelfth century, whom Lucius II ap- 
pointed librarian of the Church because 
of his perfect knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew, left a most erudite volume on 
the corrections to be made in the Bibie, 
but soon it became evident that the work 


of: collating and* correcting would be 
ote it the energy and life of one 


singls.individual was not adequate to the 
task. It -was, therefore, undertaken by 


. corporations which began to issue “Cor- 


rectoria,” such as_ the “Correctorium 
Parisiense,” the “Correctorium” of the 
Dominicans and that of the Franciscans, 


“but contemporaneously .the work of iso- 


lated scholars went on, especially notable 
being that of the illustrious Dutchman, 
Erasmius,.who used to say .that “his 
heart was Catholic, but his stomach was 
Lutheran,” because he could not eat fish. 
Cardinal Ximenes, at.the beginning of 
the ‘sixteenth century; R. Stephens, in 
1528, but, above all, Henten, of Malines, 
in the middle of that century, contributed 
to-the restoration of a critical text, the 
work of Malines practically answering 
the requirement of the Council of Trent. 

Sixtus V had a special commission to 
issue the “authentic and unquestioned” 
Bible known as the “Sistine,” which 
Clement VIII had seized and destroyed 
a few years later, while the most learned 
theologians of his time took forty years 
to publish a new edition known as the 
“Clementine.” Nearer our own time the 
Barnabite Vercellone surpassed perhaps 
all others; but since his death there has 
been a long period of discouragement, to 
which Pius X has just put an end by en- 
trusting the really colossal enterprise to 
Father Gasquet, with the understanding 
that after his death the Benedictine Or- 
der will continue the work until the de- 
sired object is reached. The history of 
the Aventine and the traditions of the 
Benedictines ought to be good auguries 
for the happy conclusion of an attempt 
which interests all scholars. 


Rome, Iraty. 
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The New Government in. Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


ARLIAMENT is at: work again in 
Westminster after the short inter- 
val, this time a very short interval, 

of the Whitsuntide holidays. These holi- 
days had this time a somewhat peculiar 
season to make the best or the worst of. 
The opening days of June this year made 
themselves remarkable by the extraor- 
dinary exhibition of a fantastic rivalry 
between summer and winter. One day 
we were all going about exulting in the 
tropical glow of the sun, and the next 
day breaking into complaint and denun- 
ciation of the winter winds, the winter 
rains, and the rapid descents of the ther- 
mometer. The Englishman took his 
pleasure very sadly, to use the once 
familiar phrase, during some of those 
holidays. The worst of it was for him 
that the sudden changes from tropic heat 
to arctic chill were to be experienced ‘in 
many continental countries as well as in 
England, and the Briton who spent his 
holiday-abroad found only too often that 
he might as well have spent it at home, 
so far as the delights of equal tempera- 
ture were concerned. 

Now the holidays are all over and the 
3riton who is a member of Parliament 
finds himself once more hurrying to the 
call of ‘the division bell at St. Stephen’s 
instead of ‘listening to the veice of the 
nightingale in some delightful holiday 
resort. There is heavy and exhausting 
work before the new English ministry, 
and it is work which has to be got thru 
with the least possible delay, and with a 
dismal uncertainty on the part of each 
member, no matter to what political sec- 
tion he belongs, as to whether the work 
before this perplexed Session can pos- 
sibly be brought so soon to anything like 
a satisfactory and an enduring settle- 
ment. 

Parliament has before it the licensing 
measure, the Old Age Pensions meas- 
ure. the Small Holdings Bill, the Irish 
Universities Bill, the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill, and several other projects 
of legislation which concern the direct 


interests and: especially-the class ‘inter- 
ests of powerful orders, and do. not. seem 
to hold out any promise of prompt and 
satisfactory arrangements even during a 
session which is. certain to be extended 
far beyond its usual limits, and with the 
cheerful prospect of.a long } winter session 
to follow it. 

The new Component “has, in~ fact, 
undertaken’ a great task, and none but 
the most uncompromising anti-Liberal 
partisans can-deny that some .such* re- 
forms as those which Mr. -Asquith: and 
his colleagues have introduced are abso- 
lutely essential to the welfare af -milti- 
tudes of King Edward’s subjects in these, 
islands. . Most of these new projects of 
legislation admit and even invite per- 
sistent and complex methods of opposi- 
tion, and it would be hard indeed for the 
most keen-eyed, firm and judicious rul- 
ing authority in the House to define the 
limits beyond. which partisan opposition 
may not exercise its obstructive power. 

The most conspicuous figure thus far 
in the new administration is that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd- 
George. He seems now at last to have 
come to his own, and the suddenness 
with which he has obtained this posses- 
sion might give the idea to an outside 
and distant observer of our public affairs 
that Lloyd-George’s recent elevation to 
one of the highest offices of state has 
been a surprise to the world of politics. 
But the fact is that Lloyd-George’s ele- 
vation brought with it no surprise what- 
ever to the public here, and had, in fact, 
been taken for granted, looked upon as 
a coming certainty for many years. past. 
The members of the present administra- 
tion might, it seems to me, be very well 
divided, if such classification were neces- 
sary, into Liberals and Radicals—the 
Liberals as the Whigs of a later date and 
the Radicals as England’s nearest ap- 
proach to the embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality and fraternity. 

I do not suppose that Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Lloyd-George, if they were convers- 
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ing freely and confidentially together on 
political. and constitutional prospects, 
would find themselves in close compan- 
ionship of ideas with regard to many 
great. political questions, and I can fancy 
also that an intelligent political stranger, 
happening by some sudden chance tc 
overhear such a conversation, would 
learn afterward with much surprise that 
these two men were the leading mem- 
bers of one and the same political admin- 
istration. 

The immediate work of the Cabinet 
was for the moment, so far as the atten- 
tion of the outer public was concerned, 
thrown into the shade by the accomplish- 
ment of the public procession of ten 
thousand ladies, who thus made their 
organized demonstration in support of 
the demand for the admission of women 
to the political suffrage. The procession 
started from the City and made its way 
thru miles of London streets to the Al- 
bert Hall, where the meeting was held 
and where resolutions demanding the 
suffrage for women were carried with 
enthusiasm. The procession was com- 


posed of women belonging to all rank 
and classes. Ladies of title and of aris 
tocratic birth were there in great num 
bers, and there were women artists ii 
painting, in sculpture and’in music, an 
representatives of all classes of wome 
occupying business pursuits, down to the 
humblest grade of women and girls, 
whose daily toil is to make a living by 
their personal labor. 

The procession was, on the whole, a 
very successful demonstration, and in- 
voked:. thany expressions of sympathy 
from the crowds thru which. it made its 
way. The assembled crowds gave many 
a cordial cheer to the advocates for the 
vote for women, and altho there were 
undoubtedly many exclamations here and 
there of ridicule and contempt for the 
new ideas, it may yet be said, in full 
seriousness, that the demonstration was 
as successful as any political demonstra- 
tion could expect to be in its passing thru 
so many different kinds of population 
in the great metropolis. No_ political 
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organization making a display of its pur- 
poses thru so large a part of London 
could possibly escape or hope to escape 
from some manifestations of hostile feel- 
ing in such an open challenge to public 
criticism, and it is certainly not too much 
to say that the procession must be re- 
garded as having accomplished its imme- 
diate object. 

There were many banners with appro- 
priate pictures and picturesque emblems 
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has made steady progress from the days 
when it first became recognized and ac- 
knowledged as a serious movement with 
which legislation must soon have to deal. 
It has long passed away from that stage 
of its growth when it was. commonly 
regarded merely as the whimsical move- 
ment of a few dreamy and eccentric 
women, and some yet more dreamy and 
eccentric men, and was treated in news- 
paper literature as one of the character- 


UNION. 


They organized the monster demonstration in Hyde Park at which there were 500,000 people present. At 
extreme right is Mrs. Pankhurst, the founder, next Miss Christobel Pankhurst, her daughter, whom W. T. 


Stead has called the English Joan of Are. 
entire demonstration. 


borne by women who moved in the pro- 
cession—by peeresses, by authors, by 
artists, by women of wealth and family, 
by the. wives and daughters of shop- 
keepers, of artisans and of laboring men. 
I think that on the whole the women 
have everv reason to feel satisfied: with 
the effect produced by their open. air 
movement. 

About the ultimate success of the de- 
mand for woman’s suffrage I do not feel 
the slightest doubt, and I think the cause 


Fifth is Miss Flora Drummond, the commander in chief of the 


istic follies of the fair sex, like the once 
famous Bloomer movement. I know, of 
course, that a large section even of those 
who go so far as to admit the right of 
women to have a vote in the making of 
laws which affect women just as much 
as men are still strongly opposed to any 
attempt of women to obtain seats in Par- 
liament, and who feel that, when once the 
right is obtained to vote in parliamentary 
elections, it will be impossible to prevent 
women from becoming candidates for ad- 
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mission as representatives to Parliament 
itself. I quite admit the reasonableness 
of this assumption, but I am unable to 
see any reasonableness in the doctrine 
that women can be prevented or ought to 
be prevented from obtaining seats when 
there are constituencies willing and ready 
to accept them as representatives. I can 
well remember the days when it was still 
maintained by the majority of public in- 
structors, among the editors of leading 
newspapers, that mere social revolution 
must be the immediate result of allowing 
workingmen to’ have votes and even to 
enter Parliament, and I do not observe 
that anarchy has settled upon us as the 
result of any such legislative innovations. 

I await, therefore, with composure the 
results not only of allowing women to 
vote for the election of members of Par- 
liament, but even of allowing women 
themselves to obtain seats in the repre- 
sentative chamber or to succeed toa seat 
in the House of Lords, as they already 
‘ may succeed to a title. It would be hard 
indeed to convince me that England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales got on better 
under the reign of George IV than under 
that of Queen Victoria. 

I may say with some confidence also 
that I at least do not look forward to any 
magical and at the same time disenchant- 
ing effect over the character and the 
grace of womanhood, such as a great 
many men and probably even a great 


many more women appear at present to. 


regard as the inevitable result of woman 
suffrage. Some of the most graceful, 
modest, refined, and thoroly womanly 
women have been leading and influential 
advocates of the principle which would 
allow to woman the right to express her 
political convictions by means of a vote 
at an election. In the meantime, how- 
ever, we have enough to occupy our 
attention in the mighty demonstration 
by the supporters of women on the fol- 
lowing Sunday, in which no less than 
50,000 feminine champions of woman’s 
rights to the political suffrage were 
arrayed, and that many subsequent 
demonstrations of at least equal numer- 
ical efficiency are to claim the attention 
of all who are supposed to have attention 
worth giving. I may therefore venture 
to assure all those in the United States 
who have any sympathy with the British 


suffragist that there is only one possib] 
means of getting rid of the agitation i 
these islands, and that is by preparin; 
at once for the full and open recognitio: 
of a political demand which must b: 
granted sooner or later. Any of th: 
ladies who led the last or are about t 
lead the next London demonstfatio:. 
might adopt without much alteration o 
meaning the words of the famous Scot- 
tish ballad and proclaim, “You have not 
seen the last of my bonnets and me.” 

“One City and Many Men”~1s° th: 
name of a work just published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., London, and the 
author is Sir Algernon’ West. Sir Al- 
gernon West has held many high public 
offices. and has been private secretary tv 
many eminent statesmen, among whom 
Mr. Gladstone was one. His most recent 
work, that with which I am now dealing. 
is concerned, like most of his books, with 
public events and characters of his own 
time and coming within his own observa- 
tion. “One City and Many Men” is 
especially interesting to me because it has 
to do with time, places’ and men_ that 
came under my own observation, and 
some of them at least within the scope 
of my own personal knowledge. This 
work, which has just appeared, has one 
chapter about the life and the character 
of the late Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
it was my good fortune to have known 
that brilliant leader of men both publicly 
and privately during many years of his 
life. I first made his acquaintance dur- 
ing the earliest years of my own parlia- 
mentary life, and altho he was the 
founder of an entirely original school of 
Toryism, absolutely his own and not 
bowing down in any homage to elder 
Tories, and I was a convinced and un- 
compromising Home Ruler, we formed 
between us during the remainder of his 
years somethine which could not be 
called by any other name than that of a 
personal friendship. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have puh- 
lished quite recently a very beautiful 
book—one of their series of color books, 
called “The Greater Abbeys of Eng- 
land.” The book itself is written by the 
well-known writer, the Rt. Reverend 
Abbot Gasquet, and the illustrations, in 
color, are after Warwick Goble. This 
volume is one of the most interesting of 
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all the series. There is no one who could 
write of the abbeys of England better 
than the writer of this book, as he has 
so much knowledge of the history of the 
abbeys and writes a most attractive style. 
I cannot imagine a more fascinating 
tour than to visit them all in turn, and 
I am sorry to say that there are many 
of them that I have not yet seen. Of 
course, there are many I have seen—the 
famous Tintern Abbey among them— 
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and, most famous of all, Westminster 
Abbey, which naturally I know well. 
Very beautiful are the illustrations, both 
those of the buildings near and from 4a 
distance, and also those of the interiors 
of some of the abbeys. The lovely Eng- 
lish landscapes seem the ideal scenery to 
surround these beautiful buildings, which 
have, besides their beauty, the wonderful 
glamor of association, both religious and 
historical. 


The Future of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act 


BY GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


{[Mr. Montague graduated from Harvard in 1901, and instructed in Harvard in Econom- 


ics from 1901 to 1904. 
from 1903 to 1904. 


While a law student he was an editor of the Harvard Law Review 
He is the author of “The Rise and Progress of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany” and “Trusts of To-day,” and is now engaged in the practice of lew in New York 


City.—Enprror. ] 


N 1890 Congress enacted the Sherman stated in the outset that I do not know, 


| Anti-Trust act. This act declared 

that “every contract, combination in 
the form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal.” 
Every person engaged in such a transac- 
tion, or “who shall monopolize, or attempt 
to monopolize, or combine with any other 
person Or persons, to monopolize,” was 
punishable with a fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or with imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, and was required to 
pay to the aggrieved person threefold 
damages. 

“It would be impossible,” said the 
United States Supreme Court, seven 
years later, “to say what were the views 
of a majority of the members of each 
House in relation to the meaning of the 
act.” In response to the popular clamor 
against large corporations, the Sherman 
Anti-Trust bill was proposed. The 
sweeping language of the bill rallied to 
its support every one opposed to large 
corporations, and its vagueness quieted 
the suspicions of the neutral. Before the 
final vote in the House, Mr. Culberson, 
now Senator from Texas, who had the 
bill in charge, declared: “I wish to be 
understood, Mr. Speaker, as having 


nor can any one know, just what con- 
tracts will be embraced by this section 
of the bill, until the courts determine.” 
Mr. Cannon, now Speaker of the House, 
ventured the pious remark: “Gentlemen 
say they do not know how the courts will 
construe the act. It is for us to enact 
the. law and for the courts to construe 
and enforce it. If we do our duty, it is 
reasonable to believe that the co-ordinate 
branch of the Government will do its 
duty!” Accordingly, the bill past the 
House, and subsequently became a law. 
In his speech at Bath, Me., in Sep- 
tember, 1906, Hon. William H. Taft, 
who, as a Federal judge, had had occa- 
sion to construe the statute described 
the Sherman Anti-Trust act as follows: 
“It would seem as if Congress itself knew 
that the evil existed, but had a most indefinite 
idea of how it wags.to be described. . 
Construed literally\ this statute could be use 
to punish combinations of the most useful 
character, like partnerships and other busi- 
ness arrangements conceded + hem to be legiti- 
mate and p and the di ty in its con- 
struction has been to draw a law effective to 
suppress the real evil aimed at by the Legisla- 
ture and to furnish a proper and clear rule 
for the guidance of business men while not 
interfering with legitimate combinations which 
Congress had no purpose to prevent.” 


The sweeping prohibitions of the Sher- 
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man Anti-Trust act did not win immedi- 
ate favor in the courts. The proceedings 
undertaken under the act by the 
Government against the Sugar Trust 
were reviewed by the United States 
Supreme Court in 1895, and were 
dismissed. In 1897 and 1898 the 
real mischief of the act first ap- 
peared. A number of interstate’ rail- 
ways combined in the Trans-Missouri 
Freight Association and the Joint Traffic 
Association “for the purpose of mutual 
protection by establishing and maintain- 
ing reasonable rates.” In its opinion de- 
claring these agreements a violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust act, the United 
States Supreme Court: held that the act 
forbade all agreements restraining inter- 
state commerce, whether the restraint 
twas reasonable or unreasonable. “In en- 
forcing the literal language of the act, 
the court did not blink at the disturbance 
which it would cause. The court said: 

“It may be that the policy which was evi- 
denced by the passage of the act itself will, 
if carried out, result in disaster to the roads 
and in a failure to secure the advantages sought 
from such legislation. Whether that will be 
the result or not we do not know and cannot 
predict. These considerations are, however, 
not for us.” 

And so the law has stood, for the past 
ten years, in stubborn contradiction to the 
common sense of the courts and of the 
business community. 

Every tendency which the Sherman 
Anti-Trust act was enacted to correct 
was quickened by the act. Between 1897 
and 1900, 183 “holding corporations,” 
designed to concentrate in single control 
power which previously had been dif- 
fused among groups of concerns, were 
organized—79 in the year 1899 alone— 
with a total capitalization of over four 
billions of dollars. These enormous com- 
binations comprised one-seventh of the 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States ; one-twentieth of the total wealth 
of the nation; nearly twice the amount 
of money in circulation in the country; 
and more than four times the capitaliza- 
tion of all the manufacturing consolida- 
tions organized between 1860 and 1893. 
Today, upward of 150 corporations, in 
every branch of industrial enterprise, 
have each secured, thru stock ownership 
or thru purchase of properties, complete 
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and single control of concerns ranging © 1 
uumber from 5 to 125. 

This rush to combination was large', 
impelled by the belief that “holding co - 
porations” were less subject to legal a - 
tack than were the looser forms of con - 
bination. During the first ten years « f 
the Sherman Anti-Trust act this’ vie v 
was apparently shared by the Govern- 
ment. In 1901, however, the Governme:it 
proceeded against the Northern Securi- 
ties Company and its principal stockhol(- 
ers, who had organized it as a “holding 
corporation” to control the Northern Pa- 
cific and the Great Northern railways; 
and in that suit the United States Su-. 
preme Court held that a “holding cor- 
poration” was no more immune from the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act than any other 
combination in restraint of trade. The 
last avenue which the business com- 
munity had considered open to legitimate 
combination was thus effectually closed. 
Practically every great industrial con- 
cern was threatened with the penalties of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust act unless it 
could establish the proposition—demon- 
strably false in the instance of most large 
corporations—that it did not restrain, 
reasonably or unreasonably, or in any 
manner whatsoever, trade or commerce 
between the States. 

This impossible prohibition of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act, which literally 
forbade the soundest and most important 
development of modern industry, was 
condemned even by the Administration 
which had been most zealous in enforc- 
ing it. In his annual message to Con- 
gress in 1905, President Roosevelt said: 

“It is generally useless to try to prohibit all 
restraint on competition, whether this restraint 
be reasonable or unreasonable; and where it 
is not useless it is generally hurtful.” 

In his annual message to Congress in 
1906, President Roosevelt discussed the 
working of the Sherman Anti-Trust act 
as follows: 

“It is unfortunate that our present laws 
should forbid all combinations instead of 
sharply discriminating between those combi- 
nations which do good and those combinations 
which do evil. . . . 

“Tt is a public evil to have on the statute 
books a law incapable of full enforcement, 
because both judges and juries realize that its 
full enforcement would destroy the business 
of the country; for the result is to make 
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decent men violators of the law against their 
will and to put a premium on the behavior of 
the wilful wrongdoers. Such a result in turn 
tends. to throw the decent man and the wil- 
ful wrongdoer into close association, and in 
the end to drag down the former to the lat- 
ter's level; for the man who becomes a law- 
breaker in one way unhappily tends to lose all 
respect for law and to be willing to break it 
in many ways. No more scathing condemna- 
tion could be visited upon a law than is con- 
tained in the words of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission when, in commenting upon 
the fact that the numerous joint traffic associ- 
ations do technically violate the law, they say: 
‘The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Trans-Missouri case’ and the 
Joint Traffic Association case has produced no 
practical éffect. upon the railway operations of 
the country. Such associations, in fact, exist 
now as they did before these decisions, and 
with the same general effect. In justice to all 
parties we ought probably to add that it is 
difficult to see. how our interstate railways 
could be operated with due regard to the in- 
terest of the shipper and the railway without 
concerted action of the kind afforded thru 
these associations.’ This means that the law 
as construed by the Supreme Court is such 
that the business of the country cannot be 
conducted without breaking it.” 


Again, in his annual message to Con- 
gress in 1907, and in his special message 
to Congress, submitted January 31st, 
1908, President Roosevelt repeated with 
renewed emphasis the same views. 

Cogency was added to these comments 
by the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court on February 2d, 1908, in the 
“Danbury Hat Case,” in which the court 
held that a boycott, organized by the 
hatters’ union and earried out in such a 
manner that it amy way restrained in- 
terstate commerce, was a violation of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act. Organized 
labor, which is naturally a more vocifer- 
ous sufferer than organized capital, im- 
mediately raised its voice in protest. 
President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, declared: 

“The anti-trust law as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court would cause a retrogression 
of fifty years. There stand before us two 
things—the law and the country’s industry. 
If one must go, industry cannot. The. law 
must be amended or ended.” 

The mischief of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust act, as appears from the de- 
bates at the time of its passage 
and from the decisions of _ the 
United States Supreme Court -and 
the criticisms of the present Administra- 
tion, consists in the failure of the act to 
define the crime which it prohibits. The 
present misfortune of organized capital 
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and organized labor lies in the fact that 
the definition of “those combinations 
which do good,” and “those combina- 
tions which do evil” exists not in the 
statute, but in the mind of the prose- 
cutor; and that the prosecutor may de- 
termine, without the formality of a trial, 
that the object of his disfavor is a “bad” 
trust, and under law “such that the busi- 
ness of the country cannot be conducted 
without breaking it,” the prosecutor may 
boldly attack any combination, in the 
public press or in the courts, in the con- 
fident assurance that whether it be a 
“bad” combination or a “good” combina- 
tion, it is guilty before the law. 

The obvious cure for this mischief, it 
would seem, would be to amend the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust act so as to define the 
crime with such exactness that it would 
exclude “those combinations which do 
good” and would include “those com- 
binations which do evil.” The United 
States Supreme Court has repeatedly in- 
timated that every combination affecting 
interstate commerce, that really opposed 
public policy, would have been pro- 
hibited, had the Sherman Anti-Trust act 
merely prohibited every combination “in 
unreasonable restraint of trade.” Upon 
the authority of the highest court in the 
land, therefore, as well as the tacit ad- 
mission of the Administration, it would 
seem that the mere insertion of the word 
“unreasonable” would transform an act 
which is now a menace to the entire com- 
munity into an act which would be an ef- 
fective defense to every good combination * 
and an effectual prohibition of every bad 
combination. 

In his special message, submitted 
March 25th, 1908, President Roosevelt 
suggested the following changes in the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act: 

“The substantive part of the anti-trust law 
should remain as at present; that is, every 
contract in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States or with fora - 
tions should continue to be declared illegal; 
provided, however, that some popular govern- 
mental authority (such as the missioner 
of Corporations acting under the Secretary of 
Commerce and Labor) be allowed to pass on 
any such contracts. 

“Probably the best method of providing for 
this would be to enact that any contract, sub- 
ject to the prohibition contained in the anti- 
trust law, into which it was desired to enter 
might be filed with the Bureau ee 
tions or other appropriate executive dy 
This would provide publicity. Within, say, 
sixty days of the filing, which period could be 
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extended by order of the department when- 
éver, for any reason, it did not give the de- 
partment sufficient time for a thoro examira- 
tion, the executive department having power 
might forbid the contract, which would then 
become subject to the provisions of the anti- 
trust law, if at all in restraint of trade. 

“If'no such prohibition was issued, the con- 
tract would then only be liable to attack on 
the ground that it constituted an unreasonable 
restraint of trade. Whenever the period of 
filing had passed without any such prohibition, 
the contracts or combinations could be disap- 
proved or forbidden only after notice and 
hearing with a reasonable provision for. stim- 
mary review on appeal by the courts.” 

Substantially the same recommenda- 
tion was repeated in President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress, submitted 
April 27th, 1908 ; and in the bill prepared 
by the National Civic Federation, and in- 
troduced into Congress by Representative 
Hepburn, this recommendation was sub- 
stantially embodied. 

The haste to amend the Sherman Anti- 
Trust act, during the session of Congress 
just ended, was equal to the haste which 
characterized its passage in 1890. Like 
their predecessors eighteen years ago, 
President Roosevelt and Congress “knew 
that the evil existed, but had a most in- 
definite idea of how it was to be de- 
scribed.” The only difference was that 
the sponsors of the act in 1890 left it to 
the courts to define what combinations 
were guilty of crime, while the sponsors 
for the amendment proposed in 1908 left 
it to the “Bureau of Corporations or 
other appropriate executive body” to de- 
fine what combinations were guilty of 
crime. The original mischief of the act, 
in outlawing organized capital and or- 
ganized labor, was sought to be tempered 
by a system of special immunity. The 
dispensation of this immunity, it was 
suggested, should not be trusted to the 
courts, nor even to that branch of the 
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Government concerned in the adminis 
tration of justice, but rather to a bureai 
in the Department of Commerce an 
Labor. Under such a statute every busi 
ness man making contracts relating to in 
terstate commerce—and such contract 
are made by scores and hundreds in ev 
ery large business—and desiring to mak 
sure of escaping the penalties of law 
must file each contract with a Govern 
ment bureau, and thereafter wait patient 
ly for sixty days before completing o1 
executing the contract! 

A kindly Providence, however, over 
came this proposed amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act. Because of 
th: opposition of President Gompers, it 
is reported, the proposed amendment was 
abandoned for the session. President 
Gompers, who doubtless wants full im- 
munity for organized labor, objected 
pointedly that the proposed amendment 
did not clearly exempt trade unions 
from its operation. This objection to the 
ambiguity of the measure, in a larger 
view, must eventually prevail against the 
proposed amendment and against the 
Sherman Anti-Trust act. The office of 
criminal statutes is to define crimes with 
exactness and to prohibit them. Crim- 
inal statutes are not intended to be let-— 
ters of marque in the hands of prose- 
cutors and government officials, available 
at their option against the entire busi- 
ness community, and subject at their 
favor to special exceptions. When the 

erman Anti-Trust act is finally amend- 
ed, and brought into consonance with the 
public morality of the community, it may 
confidently be expected that it will rec- 
ognize the principle that ours is a goev- 
ernment of laws, not of men, and will 
forbid merely combinations in unreason- 
able restraint of trade. 

New Yor«x City. 


One With God 


BY BOLTON HALL 


Autmor or “Taincs As THey Are,” Etc. 


OD is on our side,” said the 
Soldier. 


“One and God is a majority,” said the 
Seer. 


“God is on both sides,” said the Saint, 
“so we do not need a majority.” 


New Yore Ciry, 

















THE DAM. 


From a point below. 


Shows large pool of water which has trickled thru the dam and again gathers into a 


brisk trout stream. 


Animal Engineers 


BY DIETRICH LANGE 


WitH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


F all animals, beavers show the 

() greatest constructive ability. 

Where they are not molested, 

they build a dam across the valley of 

some small stream, and thus make an 

artificial pond, in which they build one 
or more houses of sticks and mud. 

In this article the writer wishes to give 
an exact account of the structure of a 
beaver dam which he studied very re- 
cently, and he would like to have his 
readers decide. for themselves whether 
animals can do work of this kind by 
mere instinct, or whether they work with 
a higher kind of intelligence. 

The dam in question is located in the 
mixt forest of Northern Wisconsin. It 
is about 200 feet long and runs com- 
pletely across the valley of a swift trout 


stream. As the stream averages about 
4 feet in width and 10 inches in depth, 
the amount of water which must be con- 
trolled is very considerable. I should say 
it is large enough to run a farmer’s grist 
mill day and night for three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. 

The dam curves in and out from one 
convenient foundation to the other. For 
a length of 50 feet across the stream and 
at the lowest part of the ground it is 
about 5 feet high, and the water rises 
within a few inches of the top. In th’s 
part it is built of dead brush and sticks 
which slant down stream. They are all 
placed butt down, and make the stream 
side of the dam look like a palisade of 
slanting sticks. 

On the pond side these sticks are filled 
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BEAVER LOGGING. 


in with mud in such a way. that the dam 
slopes very gently into the pond and that 
the sticks are not visible in the pond 
itself. The base of the dam is water- 
tight, but the thin top allows numerous 
small streams of water to flow thru; but 
the large amount of wood in the dam 


prevents the water from cutting and 
forming dangerous breaks in the dam. 
Near the outer edges, where the water 
exerts little pressure and has no current, 
the dam is only a few inches high and 
wide, and is built entirely of mud, which 
was scooped up in front of the dam. 


TWO SMALL POPLARS HAVE BEEN CUT AND REMOVED, 
The larger tree lies as it fell. 

















ANIMAL ENGINEERS 


While the central part of the dam looks 
as ifa@ man might have built it with con- 
siderable expense of hard work, the 
edges look like the tiny mud dams which 
barefooted country children are so fond 
of making after a hard shower. 

After the beavers had built the main 
part of the dam, they discovered that two 
separate depressions on the south side 
would partially drain. their. pond. In 
order to prevent this they built a small 
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They abandoned this site, as far as I 
could judge, because it was right in an 
alder thicket, where it was difficult to 
work, where but little ready-made build- 
ing material was at hand, and where their 
pond would not have enclosed or ap- 
proached their favorite food trees, the 
poplars. 

The permanent dam’ was located on 
the edge of a natural clearing, where the 
conditions for work, ready building ma- 














BEAVER HOUSE. 
Built of dead sticks and mud, 12 feet long, 10 feet’ wide and 5 feet high. 


dam of mud across each of these de- 
pressions. 

The site of the dam is apparently well 
chosen. The pond now covers about four 
acres, with an abundant growth of small 
poplars in and near the pond. The beav- 
ers live on the bark and twigs of these 
trees and have cut down a goodly num- 
ber. The greatest depth of the water is 
about 6 feet, and does not cause a pres- 
sure which is hard to control. 

The little four-footed engineers seem 
to have first constructed a kind of trial 
dam a hundred feet farther down stream. 


terial and food supply were most favor- 
able. 

Had they gone about half a mile far- 
ther down stream they would have had 
to build a much longer dam. Had they 
gone a mile below the ‘present site, where 
the little valley is much narrower, the 
dam would have produced a rapidly ris- 
ing and therefore dangerous head of 
water. Had the builders gone farther up 
stream, their pond ‘would have enclosed a 
tamatack swamp, but would not have 
brought them near any poplars or other 
food trees. 
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In the pond is one large lodge, hous- 
ing probably six or more beavers. I did 
not see the animals. The pond is within 
three miles of a railroad station, and the 
animals are very shy and work only at 
night. 

The largest poplars which the beavers 
have cut measure 5 inches in diameter. 
It has been claimed that beavers cause 
the trees to fall in a certain direction, but 
I saw no indication of this. They seemed 
to have chiseled around the trunk until 
the tree fell. 
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The animals must have expended . 
very large amount of energy in buildin 
the dam. I estimated that it would tak 
a strong man at least six days to dup! 
cate their structure, if he were not a! 
lowed to use an ax for cutting brush, bi 
were allowed to use a spade to scoop wu: 
the needed mud. 

Now, the question is: Did these beay 
ers work with anything akin to huma: 
intelligence, or did they work under th: 
guidance of nothing but a blind instinct . 


Sr. Paut, Minn. 


Our Mediterranean Mountains 


BY HERVEY WHITE 


AUTHOR OF 


voted to the mountains, and un- 
weariedly tramp them over every 
summer, and yet, if we must confess it, 


[vote are many of us who are de- 


find them monotonous with their uniform 
woods and streams and steel blue dis- 
tance. We have tried the Adirondacks, 
the White and Green, and found their 
color to be varied in name only; we are 
familiar with the Catskills, with the 
Ramapo, even the more distant Alle- 
ghany, Blue and Smoky. But everywhere 
the same steeps stand before us; every- 
where the same character of peaks and 
ridges. We realize as we never did from 
our geographies that, after all, they are the 
Appalachian Mountains. Their flora and 
their fauna are but one. Their very inhab- 
itants differ but in degree of their dry 
shrewdness. The food is uniformly bad ; 
the hotels are painfully similar in their 
heartless indifference to comfort. 
“Where will it end?” we cry weariedly. 
“How can we ever escape the democracy 
of the district school education?” Our 
cities are intolerable in summer. Our 
need is one of air and exhilaration. But 
we also have a mental need of rest. 
Where, where is it to be sought, and 
found in seeking? 

At first thought the answer would 
seem to come: “Why not try the Rocky 
Mountains? They are different!” And 
a summer may be given to their gran- 


“DIFFERENCES,” “‘QUICKSAND,” 


“Wuen Eve Was Nor Createp,” etc. 


deurs, with much profit in mental stim- 
ulus as well as oxygen. But, in the end, 


‘ the Rockies also are unsatisfactory. The 


trip back and forth is expensive, hot and 
dusts. Places to board or stop at in 
tramping are far apart, and even less at- 
tractive than their cousins, the Appa- 
lachian institutions. Then the moun- 
tains are too big and too gloomy for ev- 
eryday wear. It takes too long to walk 
around one or over it, and for loneliness 
they would drive one to insanity if he un- 
dertook a walking trip across the ranges. 
No, decidedly, the Rockies will not do, 
tho we acknowledge it was a year’s 
worth to have seen them. 

It is at this juncture that the sugges- 
tion might arise, Why not go down to the 
sea to find the mountains? And here it 
is I wish to add my vote and suggest 
further the mountains of Southern 
Europe, of the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, of Spain and Italy. It were pos- 
sible even to walk thru the Levant, bt 
there I have neither experience nor in- 
formation. It was, however, my good 
fortune while still young to spend an 
autumn, winter and spring in the moun- 
tains of Italy. I have since learned 
something of the islands of Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, Malta and Sicily. The Balearic 
Islands seem unknown to travelers, and 
indeed in all those countries mentioned 
are regions entirely unexplored by any 
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OUR MEDITERRANEAN MOUNTAINS 


one from city civilization. There they lie 
as primitive and innocent of anything 
modern as they were in the golden age 
of fauns and shepherds. Their flocks 
browse on the rounded grass-grown up- 
lands. The children look out wonder- 
ingly from unkempt foretops; the goats 
and sheep and swine cease from their 
gambols, for a strange creature from 
America is passing ; he might be from the 
millennium forall their knowledge, so lost 
are they to time and passing centuries. 
I have thought sometimes they were 
not far from satyrs, and I remember be- 
ing in nO way surprised when once com- 
ing upon a mountain drove of swine I 
found many had wattles like the goats 
and fauns, and all of them seemed 
sportive and athletic, as far from ham 
and bacon as one could fancy. Every- 
where there is fellowship and simple 
speaking. The traveler is not a guest or 
“boarder,” as in America. “Thou, 


brother,” is the look all give him frank- 
ly. And what they have is shared with- 
out a question. 

“But the language!” I hear in protest. 


“One cannot-speak their language!’’ To 
which I reply simply: “You must learn 
it.” It is not difficult to acquire a speak- 
ing knowledge of a language in a coun- 
try where by necessity it must be spoken. 
While yet a boy I learned from an experi- 
enced traveler how one could put a gram- 
mar in his pocket, a dictionary under his 
arm, and without the simplest rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the language, go out 
and spend the day with simple people, 
gossiping and inquiring of all the 
strange things and strange customs, 
looking up the words in the dictionary, 
hunting out the forms from the gram- 
mar; the wondering people have always 
time to wait, and in reality they are learn- 
ing as much as the stranger, for they 
have never before seen these “speaking 
papers” that interpret for the stranger 
from his language. 

It is a disgrace and a laziness peculiar 
only to English and Americans that they 
speak but one language out of many. 
Perhaps the French who stay at home 
might also be found guilty, but they stay 
at home and that is partial exoneration. 
Why not learn a language? What more 
pleasant recreation for a summer? Not 
learn it from books and harsh - voiced 
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teachers, but from the children, and sim- 
ple people of sun - grown hights; from 
shy-eyed damsels, with pursed lips and 
quivering eyelids. It is remarkable the 
progress a man will make under such 
conditions, especially if he be young and 
fauns are piping. 

Another objection that will be offered 
to my plan is that it is so much more ex- 
pensive than the Appalachian summer. 
It is this question that I am especially 
willing to discuss. Knowing its import- 
ance to all who are limited by vacations. 
Let us take for a basis one of the very 
modest estimates where, say, a teacher 
who has a three months’ vacation goes to 
a quiet mountain boarding house resort. 
We will say he pays $10 a week board, 


.that will be $120 for the season. Carfare 


and laundry bills will easily bring it up 
to $150; and what will that do toward 
taking one to the Mediterranean? ‘ It is 
true it will do very little if one travels - 
first class on one of the large boats, but 
there are always ways around those high 
priced passages. 

I, myself, went on a freight boat to 
Naples for $40; had a stateroom to my- 
self, ate at the captain’s table, and had 
for my friends the ship’s officers, instead , 
of the usual touring public. That ex- 
perience in itself was worth a summer, as 
it put one in touch with the life at sea 
that a dozen ordinary passages would not 
do. I think a round trip can still be se- 
cured for $80 if one is ingenious in look- 
ing up unadvertised lines. This pays 
also for the board of one month and 
leaves $70 remaining for the other two. 
They will hardly require more than $20, 
at the maximum, and we come home with 
the unused $50 in our pockets. I am 
counting board at the rate of 33 cents 
a day, where it can be had readily in the 
best inns of the remote and untoured 
places. Often I have paid no more than 
II cents a day, and I have even got it 
down as low as 7. 

“How much for the account?” The 
host says smiling. “Let us see. There 
is 10 cents for the bed. You had 
a room to yourself, sir, and fresh 
linen ; had you been in the common room 
it would have been only 5 cents. Then, 
for supper, you had soup, meat and 
vegetables, with a salad; that is 12 cents, 
sir; you know that meat is dear; you did 
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not drink wine; then, for breakfast, you 
had coffee, rolls and an omelette, that is 
8 cents, altogether 20. Thirty cents, 
sir, does it seem too much? We 
could make it cheaper by the week; the 
room, sir; is as much trouble as a week 
would be. Service? Oh, no, sir, do not 
think of it. We are glad to have you 
with us. You must come again. But it 
is a long, long, way to far America. Give 
our greetings to Andrea Rossi if you 
meet him. And you a real American, 
and not red! So our geographies at 
school must be mistaken. The bread and 
nuts for your little meager luncheon. Oh, 
it is nothing, sir—then 3 cents if you 
will. So. I should think you would 
grow weary always traveling. For us, 


we are better off where the good God put - 


us. Good-by, sir; it has been an honor 
and a pleasure to have seen you; had I 
been a rich man you would not have paid 
‘me a cent. Good-by! A happy day! A 
pleasant journey!” and you depart from 
the place where you have fared like a 
man of-.culture and paid 33 cents for 
board and lodging, a perfect room, 
white and quaint in sweet old comforts. 
You have eaten in the room kept apart 
for guests. It is true you have not drunk 
wine, for that is extra. But no more do 
you in your Appalachians, so keep your 
$50. Or else, if you will be extravagant 
and spend them, you will find that wine 
will be 15 or 20 cents extra; that is, 
if you have a bottle and are quite regard- 
less. 

It may be that you will not care to play 
the gentleman, but prefer to eat in the 
kitchen with the family. In that case the 
expense is much lighter. You may pur- 
chase in the market your own viands, 
and cook them yourself at the common 
fire, or have them prepared by one of the 
women. By taking a bed in the dormi- 
tory or common room, where the linen is 
always clean—I met with but one excep- 
tion—you can reduce your expenses fully 
half and fare heartily for from 15 
to 18 cents. It is also cheaper in the 
kitchen to have wine, as you have it 
drawn from the cask instead of bottles. 
A great astonishment is expressed if you 
do not take wine. It is concluded that, 
of course, you must refuse it out of pov- 
erty. How many times I have experi- 
enced the. following: 


“How much, sir?” from the waiter :s 
he stood beside me, meaning a liter or a 
half liter. 

“T don’t drink wine,” is my bri f 
answer. 

“Ah, sir, you are a German. Yu 
drink beer. We can procure it for you 
in the cellar.” 

“T don’t drink beer.” 

By this time the bystanders are all at- 
tention, as the waiter inquires with sonie 
emotion: “Put, sir, do you always dri:k 
brandy ?” 

When I tell them that I drink only 
water, they all gather about me in won- 
derment, examining me as if I were some 
prodigy and exclaiming: “Why, lie 
looks as healthy as we do!” 

At one time the landlord gave a leap 
and exclaimed: “We have a man in our 
village who does not drink wine!” and 
straightway a messenger was dispatched 
for him. “He says he doesn’t like wine! 
Isn’t that funny!” and when the man was 
produced the crowd stood around as if 
expecting to see us throw ourselves into 
each other’s arms or display some simi- 
lar emotion. In fact, it was not a little 
embarrassing for us both, and never in 
my life did I feel more like asking a man 
to come in and take a drink in order to 
melt the stiffness of first acquaintance. 

But in order to prove the rule of hos- 
pitality I had to encounter my one ex- 
ception of greed and cunning. It had 
been a weary day of storms and wilder- 
ness. I had quite lost the path among 
the summits, and the blindimg snows of 
March were very disheartening. At 
nightfall I had found a path, and then the 
highway, and a hut soon appeared in: the 
damp distance, still up in the passes of 
the mountains, but with the welcome 
bush nailed up above the door; a way 
that. announced a wineshop, possibly a 
lodging, for such travelers as might have 
need and be belated. 

“Can I stay all night?” I asked of the 
old man and old woman, and while they 
were quarrelling in their unintelligible 
jargon, I took off my knapsack, boots 
and coat, and did not wait for their re- 
ply or invitation. 

“T will stay all night,” I said calmly. 
“What can you give me for supper?” 
While chatting with the old man, almost 
against his will, for he was taciturn, and 
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th: old woman was not only silent, but 
sullen, a charcoal burner came in and 
sai by the fire, making a black fourth to 
our small company. I think I have never 
seen human creature so black; the 
whites of his eyes, his teeth, his tongue 
were affected grimly. I got into a 
quarrel finally with the old man, who 
was enraged because I could not under- 
stand all his dialect, and who accused 
me of pretending not to understand my 
mother tongue, because I had been in the 
army and grown conceited. I told him I 
could understand it if he took the trou- 
ble to speak it plainly, and I angrily 
turned my back on him and his spouse, 
and took cut my fountain pen and set to 
writing. It may be seen that we were 
not a pleasant family, and I may not have 
been entirely blameless for the treatment 
I received the next morning. 

“How much?” I. asked the usual 


question, remembering the hard mattress 
of corn husks and the charcoal burner 
sleeping blackly in an adjacent bed, for 
there was but one room in their poor 


attic. i 

Then I saw the look of cunning come 
into the old woman’s eyes and the sly, 
dogged evasion of her husband. I made 
up my mind I would not be victimized, 
and mentally placed the maximum at 
twenty cents ; it was double the sum they 
ought to ask me. 

The old woman glanced at my knap- 
sack. She had seen my fountain pen, 
and thought me rich; I could see she was 
trembling with excitement. 

“How much?” I repeated the ques- 
tion brusquely. 
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“You had eggs, sir, for supper, and 
meat, a stew, and for breakfast you have 
had honey, a great delicacy.” 

I nodded, remembering how vile the 
stew had been. I would not pay more 
than twenty cents, tho I had to walk 
away and leave them threatening. 

I saw the old woman was nerving her- 
self for the exorbitancy ; the old man was 
slyly encouraging her. 

“Seven cents,” she said thru barely 
parted lips. 

I paid the price, and departed with a 
smile. All the day I was happy in her 
self-torture. “Would he have paid 
eight?” she was asking, and never will 
she know. No, never, never. 

Well, there are countless remi- 
niscences, countless memories for those 
long days in our Mediterranean moun- 
tains. There are the ruins that repose 
upon the hilltops, the following of old 
paths and vanished roadbeds. There are 
occasional dips down into the larger val- 
leys to watch the fourteenth century 
spectacle of a market day, or the issuing 
of a procession from a church, marching 
out perhaps to invoke blessings on the 
grain fields. There are the songs with 
mandolin accompaniment, the bagpipes 
playing, perhaps, before some wayside 
virgin, a madonna sculptured out in shel- 
tered niche. 

One acquires something fresh from 
Pan and Arcady in thse wanderings, 
quite unknown in our American science 
mountains. Even we will take the swine 
for company, and laugh and sport with 
them among the daisies. 

Woopstock, N. Y. 


Threnody 


BY JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH 


Say if any serrow blows 

In the bosom of the rose 
When. she lists the mellow tale 
Of the plaining nightingale, 

Or when laughing in the pool 
She beholds her petals full, 

Or when violets on the green 
Croon a homage to their queen, 
Or when life and love are one 
In her lusty lord the sun! 


Mellow song and laughing hour 
Shall not crown her spirit’s dower. 
All the ecstasy of spring, 

All the summer’s burgeoning, 

All the bliss her passion yields, 

All the chorals of the fields, 

Kindle sighs that steal her breath— 
Harbingers of heavy death! . 


New Yorx City. 




















Standard Usage in English 


ADVANCING knowledge is ever break- 
ing down ancient superstitions’ Only 
two centuries and a half ago the French 
Academy was established to act as a 
guardian for the French language and to 
preserve its integrity. Less than two 
centuries ago Addison wisht for some 
authority to protect the English language 
against French terms. And about half 
a century ago Lord Houghton evinced 
his hope that the British and the Amer- 
icans would unite in keeping English 
pure and undefiled. Nowadays no one 
who knows anything about the growth of 
language and the processes by which it 
adjusts itself to new demands ever thinks 
of making any plea for the preservation 
of its “purity.” No language is pure; no 
language ever failed to borrow what it 
wanted from any other dialect; and any 
attempt to impose a standard of “purity” 
must cramp and hinder the proper devel- 
opment of the language as an instrument 
of human activity. 

Yet ancient superstitions die hard, and 
they linger alive among the half - edu- 
cated. There was a demand, therefore, 
for an authoritative statement of the po- 
sition now held by linguistic scholars. 
There was a call for a book written by 
one speaking with authority which 
should declare that English, at any rate, 
does not need a guardian, and that it is 
perfectly capable of minding its own 
business and of attending to its own ne- 
cessities. This is the book which has 
now been written by Professor Louns- 
bury,* the president of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. ,We are already indebt- 
ed to him for a model “History of the 
English Language,” of which the only 
fault is its brevity. In the present vol- 
ume he reiterates and amplifies points 
which could receive only casual consid- 
eration in the earlier volume. 

He declares that the standard of Eng- 
lish usage, the only possible standard, is 
that which is set up by its leading writ- 
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ers. When we find a word, a phrase, : 
grammatical form, employed frequentl: 
by the more distinguished authors of our 
language, we have no right to denounc: 
this word or phrase or grammatica: 
form, however abhorrent it may be to 
any of us individually, however illogicai 
it may seem, or however firmly we may 
resolve not to employ it ourselves. Any 
usage which we can find repeatedly in 
the English Bible, in Shakespeare, in 
Milton, in Tennyson and Thackeray, in 
Emerson and Hawthorne, is for that 
reason acceptable. It may have gone 
out of fashion since they employed it, but 
it is good English by the fact that they 
did use it. In other words, the final 
standard of English is to be sought only 
in the practice of the masters of English, 
who wield the language nobly, bending it 
to their bidding and setting an example 
to the rest of us. 

This is Professor Lounsbury’s thesis, 
and he elucidates it with the fruits of his 
ripe scholarship and of his intimate ac- 
quaintance with every stage of the devel- 
opment of the language. His discussion 
of the theme is lightened by all his char- 
acteristic humor, by all his felicity of 
phrase and by all his unexpectedness of 
witty allusion. His book is a solid con- 
tribution to linguistic science, yet it is 
also eminently readable as a piece of lit- 
erature. And it is a book which is cer- 
tain to be widely read and to be widely 
discusst. The discussion will be whole- 
some, and it will do much to prevent 
that “schoolmastering” of the language, 
which has been as dangerous and as per- 
nicious in English as it has been in 
French. Readers who have not kept up 
with the more advanced views of mod- 
ern scholars and who still rely on what 
they learnt as schoolboys in obsolete 
grammars, and in later manuals pretend- 
ing arbitrarily to lay down unwarranted 
laws—these readers will be surprised at 
many of Professor Lounsbury’s dictums, 
Some of them will be horrified and some 


of them will be delighted. To one read- 
er, at least, nothing in the whole book is 
more delightful than the crushing of the 
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theorists who have preached the use of 
the stilted and artificial “I would rather” 
as a substitute for the nervous and idio- 
matic “l had rather.” But there is de- 
light in every chapter, some for readers 
of one kind and some for readers of an- 
other. 
& 


New Tales of Olden Times 


Tne human is a-curious creature, and 
the historical novelists have somehow 
come by a very profitable knowledge of 
some of his peculiarities. All of him save 
his mind is still medieval. He develops 
morally from age to age, conquers each 
wickedness incidental to the process so 
soon as he is tired of it—and invariably 
starts a new One in the very midst of his 
moral: shouting. His life and energies 
change, become modern, but nothing can 
change his heart. It is the young kins- 
man in his breast to all the past, the 
Adam and the Nazarene and the knight 
and the scamp in him that preachers and 
teachers touch, but do not conquer to the 
death of his imagination. This is why 
Warwick Deeping’s story’ of old Brittany, 
when Courage wore armor and Love 
fought in the lists for his lady’s favor, will 
entertain most readers. It is impossible 
to know whether the spirit of the book 
represents the spirit of the times in which 
the characters lived, but it is true to our 
idea of medieval men and manners, and 
this is the author’s success that he has 
created an illusion of the life in ancient 
Brittany that is faithful to the modern 
imagination of that period. The hero is 
the ugly, despised son of a noble house, 
and the chronicle of his deeds makes up 
the tale, deeds so monstrous that the most 
abandoned criminal of our day would 
shrink from them, yet we are filled with 
admiration for Bertrand, especially upon 
that long journey thru the forest, where 
he slaughters three men single-handed, 
one at a time, and concludes the perform- 
ance by cutting off the head of the third 
in the presence of his admiring lady-love 
—admiration, because the heart in us is 
vet kin to the savage Bertrands of the 
past, and because the historical atmos- 
phere affects the imagination and changes 
our convictions of right and wrong—for 





"BerTRanpD oF Brittany. By Warwick Deeping. 
New York: Harper Bros. $1.50 


Bertrand—and for ourselves, if we could 
but stand for one golden day in Ber- 
trand’s shoes, meaning more particularly 
his armor, and feel as the gallant Breton 
felt when he and his free companions 
fought for the honor of the fair Tiphaine. 

So far, that bonny rake, Prince Char- 
lie, has figured in English historical fic- 
tion to the exclusion of all other Charlies. 
But now come the Castles, Agnes and 
Egerton, with their story’ of the times of 
Charles II, and while it appears that the 
moral weaknesses of all royal Charlies 
are similar, the change of personality at 
least is a grateful one. “‘My Merry 
Rockhurst” is the hero of the book, and 
is so called by the King because of the 
gravity of his countenance and the dia- 
blerie of his wit. He lived in an age 
when a man could be both as bad and as 
good as he pleased, and the authors have 
made the best of this circumstance. In 
one chapter he is “Rakehell” Rockhurst, 
the revolting libertine; in the next, he is 
the faithful, fearless counselor of the 
King, or the Puritan father of his only 
son, and at a pinch he is a veritable Bay- 
ard to a lady in distress. It is difficult 
to say whether they have written most 
dramatically of the plague which sweeps 
thru London in the course of the story, 
or of the burning vices that consume the 
souls of the fair throng about the King’s 
throne, but the story is vividly told, and 
charms for the same old reason that the 
human heart of today still thrills at this 
costuming of itself in the deeds of dead 
kings and revelers. 

However, we cannot escape Prince 
Charlie, for if the Castles found it chron- 
ologically impossible to get him into com- 
pany with “My Merry Rockhurst,” they 
have written a volume’ of short stories in 
which there is a kind of fraudulent use 
of his person. In “The Young Conspir- 
acy” and “The Great White Deeps,” re- 
spectively, another man is mistaken for 
Prince Charlie, and the interest of each 
tale depends upon the mistake. A curi- 
ous fact is that neither of the heroes re- 
sembles each other or any of the numer- 
ous descriptions we have of the young 
prince. This volume, indeed, may be 
celled the very last strippings of the Cas- 


*My Merry Rocxuvrst. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. New York: Macmillan Publishing Co. a=. 

SFLower 0’ Orance. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
New York: Macmillan Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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tles’ imaginations. The stories are thin, 
absurd, and uninteresting, composed 
upon half-made plots. And their only 
charm is in the words with which they 
are told. These authors appear to have all 
the fine and fancy old words at their com- 
mand, as they have chests of suitable 
costumes for their historical characters. 
And the reader is refreshed by the use 
of quaint, almost forgotten names of 
things, as he would be amused by rum- 
maging thru the very old love letters and 
swords and breeches of his forefathers. 


a 
The Life of Goethe 


Wir the present volume* we have 
concluded one of the most notable trans- 
lations into English of recent years. As 
a whole it cannot be denied that Biel- 
schowsky’s work, accepted in Germany 
as the chief biography of Goethe, has 
something of the heaviness and want of 
grace commonly attributed to German 
writing ; it lacks the vividness of Lewes’s 
comparatively superficial volumes, to 
which the reader who desires an easy in- 


troduction to the poet will still profitably 


turn. On the other hand, Bielschowsky 
has all the griindlichkeit which we expect 
from his nation; we feel always that he 
has overlooked and sifted the whole lit- 
erature of the subject. 

Like Lewes, he divides his work into 
biographical and critical chapters. And 
in the former it is a relief to find that he 
bravely waives aside the ocean of anec- 
dotes that has poured over Goethe’s 
name. His purpose is to set forth the 
fundamental character of the man and to 
show the connection between his person- 
ality and his art. Such an abstinence is 
as unusual today as it is thoroly com- 
mendable, altho occasionally we may feel 
that the austerity of the author’s design 
has led him to sacrifice those minuter 
points that not only lend vividness to a 
narration, but reveal the real man. He 
fails too—as most Germans who treat 
their heroes fail—in humor or decorum; 
the two are one in this sense. Thus he 
deals with solemn gravity of Goethe’s 
aged sentimentality ; he seems not to feel 
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the humor or the lack of decorum in tie 
spectacle of the world-famous old man °f 
over seventy, who had for so many yeas 
preached the doctrine of self-control a: ¢ - 
resignation, philandering with, and even 
proposing marriage to, any pretty gl 
that crossed his path. These faults 0f 
taste we must accept along with the ind's- 
putable excellences of Bielschowsk.’s 
narrative. 

And so in the critical chapters we mist 
not look for that keen discrimination 
which the French: school has taught us 
to expect in such writing. Bielschowsky 
is learned, and at times “profound, in 
arialyzing the philosophic data that un. 
derlie Goethe’s rhythmical katharsis and 
representations of life. The chapter in 
the present volume on the lyrical poems 
is a model in this respect. But his sense 
of form is characteristically uncertain. 
He has no harsh comment for the waste 
of Goethe’s genius in endless trifling ; he 
can accept with too much equanimity the 
egotism—-one may almost call it the lit- 
erary dishonesty—which allowed Goethe 
to pitchfork all sorts of heterogeneous 
material together and call it a book— 
‘Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre.” After 
all, he writes as a professor and not as a 
critic. 

We have spoken as if the work was en- 
tirely Biclschowsky’s. As a matter of 
fact, it was left unfinished by the author, 
and a considerable part of the third vol- 
ume is from other hands, The chapter 
entitled “The Naturalist,” an illuminat- 
ing study, is by Prof. S. Kalischer, of 
Berlin ; the conclusion of the chapter on 
“Faust” is added by Prof. Theobold 
Ziegler, of Strasburg, as is the final chap- 
ter of the book; while other eminent 
scholars have revised the original manu- 
script and added notes. We cannot see, 
as some have pretended to see, that the 
work has suffered from this divided au- 
thorship. 

In conclusion, we would repeat our 
general praise for so solid a piece of 
biography, and our commendation of the 
translator’s care and skill. The three vol- 
umes are handsomely printed and ade- 
quately illustrated. It might be wished 
that the publishers had seen their way to 
issuing the work in somewhat smaller 
form and less expensive style. 
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The Sword Decides. By Marjorie Bowen. 
New York: McClure Co. $1.50. 

(Of all the queer things about women, 
the queerest is the contrast, the eternal 
contradiction between them and their 
minds, between their natures and their 
perfectly primitive imaginations. And 
no matter where they appear, in what- 
ever sphere, this is the basis of the con- 
fusion they create, of the mystery they 
are. Some years ago we were amazed 
at the ferocity and what may be called 
the dramatic fleetness of that historical 
novel, “The Helmet of Navarre,” writ- 
ten by Bertha Runkle, a girl of nineteen. 
Without showing a blade of grass or giv- 
ing the hero time to sleep or even wipe 
the blood off between duels, she accom- 
plished thru him more red adventures in 
the space of seven days, the period of 
time covered by the story, than the aver- 
age novelist could have written into the 
lifetime of a pirate. How and why did 


she do it, every reader asked, the young 
and timid girl who had lived on crackers 
all her lifé and had never seen France? 
No one appears to have thought of the 


very simple explanation, that women of 
a certain type still be.ong, and will al- 
ways belong, to the middle centuries, 
mentally and spiritually, especially in 
their youth. If they have the wit to write 
what is in them rather than about what 


is around them in modern life, a tiger- - 


faced romance is the psychological result. 
Two years ago Marjorie Bowen, an Eng- 
lish girl of seventeen, wrote a most fero- 
cious novel, “The Viper of Milan,” and 
now she has been at it again. The scenes 
are laid in Naples during the fifteenth 
century, and the jungle character in it 
this time is a woman instead of a man, 
the Queen of Naples instead of the Duke 
of Milan. But the nature of the woman 
is simply the female version of the same 
horrid characteristics of treachery and 
cruelty. The Queen’s husband, who is 
distasteful to her, is murdered under cir- 
cumstances that lead us to suspect the 
author has studied some marital episodes 
in the life of Mary Queen of Scots, 
with a singularly open mind. The 
brother of the husband comes to avenge 
his death, and this lengthens the story 
by many pages of intrigue. Murder 
hangs like a mist in the air. But exactly 
in \vhat sense the sword decides the read- 


$1 


er never understands. The avenging 
King, with his army, flies from the 
plague in Italy without deciding any- 
thing. The Queen remains the cruel, re- 
morse-mad woman in possession of her 
stricken city. But when all is said there 
is nothing remarkable about the story ex- 
cept the author’s youth, her evident re- 
version to type, and her extraordinary 
use of words expressing color. Upon 
nearly every page may be found not 
merely all the colors of the rainbow in 
adjectives, but all the sensuous shades 
and tints we have invented between. The 
effect is gorgeous, and a trifle crude, like 
the color costumes of seminary young 
ladies dressed for an Oriental play. 


a 
Lucretius, > Ee and Poet. By John 
Mason, M. A. LL. D. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $3.50. 

Macaulay says somewhere, tho the in- 
dex to his writings does not reveal 
where, that Lucretius and Catullus had 
more poetical imagination than the 
Roman poets of even greater fame. The 
remark tends to vindicate the remarker’s 
critical acumen, which, since Arnold, it 
has been so much the fashion to dispar- 
age. Surely few poets have had more, 
in his own phrase, of the “vivida vis 
anim,” and no Roman poet, than the 
writer of the “De Natura Rerum.” The 
“rich procemion,” as Tennyson calls it, 
the Aeneadum genitrix, hominum di- 
vumque voluptas is a strain of a higher 
poetical mood than Arma virumque cano 
Trojae qui primus ab oris and the ex- 
quisiteness of Virgil never reached the 
fiery vigor of 

Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Processit longe flammantia moenia mundi, 
of which last phrase Gray’s “He pass’d 
the flaming bounds of Place and Time” 
is so clear an echo. And the greater 
part of Tennyson’s “Lucretius,” as Pro- 
fessor Mustard has shown in detail, is a 
close poetical paraphrase of the diction 
and imagery of the elder poet. Lucre- 
tius has been the particular terror of 
the clergy. It is amusing to read over 
the apology of the learned Jesuit, Mi- 
chael Du Fay, who dedicated the Delphin 
edition to the most expensively educated 
of all princes. It is true, the learned 
Jesuit explains to the “Serenissimus,” 
that Lucretius atacked religion “impu- 
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dentissime,’ but then he wrote Latin 
“gravissime’ and “elegantissime,”’ and he 
assures His Royal Highness that the book 
is prepared not to undermine his morals 
but only to cultivate his mentals. Dr. 
Masson has made an excellent book of 
his most inviting subject. He knows it 
very thoroly, founding his work, neces- 
sarily, upon Munro’s monumental. edi- 
tion of forty yars ago—“the only Eng- 
lish edition of a Latin author spoken of 
with respect by Continental scholars” it 
was then described as being—but also 
supplementing it with the fruit of the 
latest German researches. For literary 
readers who are purely such he gives too 
much space, perhaps, to a discussion of 
the atomic theory of Epicurus which 
Lucretius poetized. As to the life, 
and especially the death, of Lucretius, it 
is curious to note that the only authority 
for the story of the philter is a suspicious 
sentence of St. Jerome. Tennyson 
adopted the story, naturally and even 
necessarily. That was his business as a 
poet. But it is a very open question 
whether the story is true. At any rate, 


Dr. Masson’s later chapters, which deal 
with the poetry, are admirably sane and 
clear criticism, and worth reading for all 
readers of Lucretius, and for other read- 
ers who may be by them attracted to be- 


come readers of Lucretius. A good 
piece of work. 
ed 

Mary Stuart. By Florence MacCunn. 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 

Often as the story of the ill-fated 
Queen of Scots has been told, there is 
such an abiding interest in her tempestu- 
ous life and such heated partisanship 
over final judgments of her character 
that every fresh recital is sure to find 
eager readers. The latest of her biog- 
raphers is Florence MacCunn, who sees 
in Mary Stuart a romantic charm which 
is not diminished by a belief in her pos- 
sible complicity in the murder of Darnley 
and in the plots for a Catholic restora- 
tion in England. In general, however, 
the author agrees with other modern 
writers that the evidence on which Mary 
was convicted was not clearly authentic 
and that she was executed for State rea- 
sons. In this popular account of Mary’s 
life from infancy Miss MacCunn has 
drawn on ambassadorial reports and 
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other contemporary documents for ente:- 
taining materials, but no startling or new 
revelations have thus been made. Tic 
plot has, perhaps, been too often antic'- 
pated by “omens,” and we do not feel tht 
the whole story or any part of it justifics 
the introductory claim that “any one 
wishing to know what the direct’ infli- 
ence of women would be in the govern- 
ing of nations has only to make a study 
of Western Europe in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century.” Nevertheless the 
author certainly succeeds in winning for 
the unhappy Queen a fairer considera- 
tion than has usually fallen to her lot. 


st 


—- Recollections. By the Rt. Hon 
ir 
G. C 


Henry Drummond Wolff, G. C. B., 

. M. G. Two Volumes. Pp. xv, 308; 
xi, 462. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$7.50. 

American librarians sometimes ,com- 
plain of the inordinate length of English 
memoirs, especially when these are of 
men who are only of second or third rate 
importance in English public -life. Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff’s Rambling 
Recollections is typical of the books 
against which this complaint is with some 
justice made. He was of the Foreign Of- 
fice staff ; later he was in the diplomatic 
service abroad; and for eleven years he 
was also of the House of Commons. 
There he is best remembered as the 
originator of the Fourth Party—the little 
group which came into existence in the 
tedious months of 1880-82, when Brad- 
laugh was strenuously fighting for his 
right to take his seat as the representative 

Northampton, and of which junto 
Churchill, Balfour, Gorst and Wolff were 
the members. What reputation Sir 
Henry Wolff made in the House of Com- 
mons rests almost solely on his part in 
that not altogether creditable episode of 
the Parliament of 1880-85. His career 
has been full and varied, rather than dis- 
tinguished or great. The size of his book 
is out of all proportion to his achieve- 
ments or the importance or wide interest 
of what he has to tell. The two volumes 
record many interesting experiences and 
episodes, and contain more than the aver- 
age number of good stories. But they 
are overweighted with some stories that 
are threadbare, as, for instance, La- 
bouchere’s famous walk to Constantino- 
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ple, and the long-exploded story of Mrs. 
Norton’s communication to the Times 
that the Conservative Government of 
1841-46 had determined to repeal the 
Corn Laws. The author has met hun- 
dreds of prominent people in England or 
when traveling on the Continent for 
pleasure or when abroad on diplomatic 
missions: Scores of these men and wo- 
men are, however, mentioned in such a 
touch and go style that the reader is car- 
ried no further; and from some of the 
pages the bewildered impression is left on 
the reader’s mind that he has been work- 
ing his way thru a guest book at a hotel 
or the list of visitors at a fashionable re- 


sort. 
& 


In Mary’s Reign. By Baroness Orczy. 
New York: The Cupples & Leon Co. 75 
cents. 

The Baroness Orczy has written a 
novel ‘very much in the vein of 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” 
and other historical romances in 
which the romance predominates over 
the history. The author has succeeded 
in humanizing Queen Mary of bloody 
memory to a greater degree than one 
would think possible of the harsh feat- 
ured and harder natured Tudor Queen. 
Her love for the Duke of Wessex, a gal- 
lant and courtly gentleman, wins the 
readet’s sympathy, and will remain in his 
mind as a softer note in the cruel chron- 
icle of the reign of Queen Mary. 


& 


The Training of a Priest. By Rev. John 
Talbot Smith. New York: Longmans, 


Green & Co., $1.50. 
The Soul of a Priest. By the Duke Litta. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
These two books deal with the studies 
and mental culture of Catholic priests, 
but in a widely different manner and 
spirit. Dr. Smith is himself a priest, and 
writes with a view to improving the in- 
tellectual status of American seminaries. 
There is need for such a work if we may 
believe experts in the matter. But we 
have our doubts whether Dr. Smith’s 
recommendations will strike to the root 
of the trouble. Had he written more 
vigorously in denunciation of incompe- 
tent professors—for what sign of intel- 
lectual vitality is there in the corps of 
Catholic seminary teachers?—and had 
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he insisted upon intellectual honesty in 
the training of young priests, he would 
have been more to the point. Duke 
Litta’s book is a piece of fiction detailing 
the gradual loss of faith of a young 
Italian nobleman who had become a 
priest. The noble author is very bitter 
against the Catholic Church, and his 
pages are envenomed. All his ecclesi- 
astical personages — cardinals, bishops, 
priests—are scoundrels, and the religion 
they represent is corrupt, pagan and dan- 
gerous, from center to circumference. 


This is overdoing the thing, and results 
in making the story less a work of literary 
art than a pamphlet to promote deplora- 
ble and un-Christian prejudice. 


& 


The Golden Rose. By Amélie Rives. 

York: Harper Brothers. $1.50. 

After a long silence, Amélie Rives, 
now Princess Troubetzkoy, has written 
another novel. She calls it “The Ro- 
mance of a Strange Soul,” but to read- 
ers with a sense of humor it wanes and 
flames like a funny little punkstick of 
passion that has fallen into the hands of 
an ardent love-heathen who does not 
know how to manage it. Years ago, 
when the Princess, then a young girl, 
wrote “The Quick or the Dead,” she be- 
came one of the maiden godmothers of 
neurotic fiction in this country. And it 
appears that time has not calmed her 
emotions or made her a more truthful 
interpreter of love. She belongs to that 
class of feminine poseurs whose interpre- 
tations of love are artificial and sentimen- 
tal, rather than natural and elemental, as 
love always is. Merand, the heroine of 
this story, celebrates his escape from a 
disagreeable marriage with this phrase— 
“Freed from passion, fearand anger . . . 
that is to be free indeed.” She has a 
woman friend who loves her morbidly, 
and the conversations between the two 
are always trying, as talk between mor- 
bidly devoted women is likely to be. 
Naturally, it is only a question of time 
and opportunity when a pretty “‘fire and 
snow” lady like Merand affixes another 
man. This is young Trafford, a hjstor- 
ian, who calls to see her in the old Vir- 
ginia home on historical business, and re- 
mains to transact Cupid’s instead. The 
conversation between the two consists in 


New 
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page after page of quotations, Merand’s 
from the Hindu sages, for she assumed 
this ancient cult just as she would wear 
her grandmother’s breastpin, and he 
scrambles for his answers among the Oc- 
cidental poets. One can see that he is 
on a dead level strain all the time, being 
a normal man and in love with a pretty 
woman who wants to pose in mid air, 
where she can look the sweetest and re- 
main exasperatingly out’ of his reach. 
At last, by the aid of many quotations, 
he manages to get a timid hold upon her 


astral shape, and so makes his declara-. 


tion, humoring her pretensions, doubtless, 
with the reasonable hope of overcoming 
them as a form of sublimated hysterics. 
She accepts as much of his love as is 
compatible with her soul, and no more. 
She persists, to his infinite confu- 
sion, in receiving all of his kisses 
like spiritual blessings, and even suffers 
him to embrace her as if she were an 
adorable little ghost. The sequel is that 
he goes to India on another historical 
mission, and is cured by the absence of 
his infatuation. So Merand loses her 
Golden Rose, but there is a very hand- 
some doctor treating her for heart dis- 
ease in the last chapter who is evidently 
prepared to offer her another posy. The 
writer of this review believes if he be- 
gan his suit by spanking her thoroly he 
would increase his chances of success and 
improve both Merand’s morals and 
health. The wickedness of such books as 
The Golden Rose is that they appeal 
to an element of insincerity in women 
readers, especially young women readers, 
without making them the more scrupu- 
lous about exciting honest natural love in 
as many men as they can. The affecta- 
tion of coldness excuses them -from re- 
sponsibility for arousing warmer, more 
admirable and more decent feelings in 
men. Also, such novels inveigh against 
the dignity and righteousness of mar- 
riage. In the course of her musings, 
Merand, whom the author represents as 
being “buried fathoms deep in lonely sex- 
less thoughts,” turns up her spiritual nose 
and calls married love “only a harlot 
wearing a bridal veil.” In short, the 
Princess Troubetzkoy suffers the same 
limitation that made Amélie Rives ridic- 
ulous to some readers and dangerous to 
others years ago. She has sense, a good 


deal of the feminine embroidery of lear - 
ing, a milk and honey power with word ,, 
but her point of view is sickly, and leacs 
to decadent conclusions. The one rea!l'y 
vigorous and fine thing in this story s 
her description of a summer storm 1 
Virginia. The rest of it should nevir 


have been written. 
& 


Santa Lucia. By Mary Austin. New York. 
Harper Brothers. $1.50. 

The scene of Mary Austin’s new nove! 
is laid in a Western college town, and de- 
picts the intimate home life of a college 
community with the students left oui. 
The faculty and the philanthropists and 
a few outsiders for contrast are the prin- 
cipal characters. The women appear to 
predominate the tale. The old doctor's 
charming daughter stands upon the rim 
of every scene like a hardy hollyhock. 
She is introduced to the reader with her 
front hair in curl papers, bedroom slip- 
pers tied on her pretty feet, wearing a 
flowered Mother Hubbard wrapper, and 
in process of being late to breakfast. But 
a more irrelevant, adorable heroine is 
scarcely to be found in the year’s fiction. 
The author is partial to her and exhaus:s 
her wit and tenderness in the creation of 
this sweet sloven. Serena Linsley is the 
Puritan young wife who does right and 
thinks right so easily that she is disposed 
to take too many cross stitches in her 
husband’s morals. Julia Maybury is tic 
beauty in the story, the poison chalice of 
love, whose life furnishes the tragic in- 
terest ; one of those women who belongs 
to the commonplace fast set in a city aid 
whom a mood of love and ambition 
makes the wife of a college professor. 
The men in the story are hard-headed. 
intelligent, and appear to be divided 
among the women with that mastery col- 
lege faculty women always show for 
managing their mankind. The Westeria 
novelists come closer to life as it is in 
their fiction than any other writers in this 
country, and Miss Austin is no exception 
to this rule. The interest of her story 
lies not in the plot, which is conventional, 
but in her literalism, particularly in her 
understanding of human nature con- 
strained by a college campus environ- 
ment. We all know that there is some- 
thing barren in the social life of a colleze 
community. It is difficult to account for 
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the phenomenon; certainly, it is not a 
lack of intellectuality, of ideals nor of 
standard, nor any of those things which 
the richer, less circumspect world at 
large does lack. But cut and dried per- 
sonalities are the principal ones that 
flourish without accident or pain in this 
atmosphere. Possibly the trouble is the 
slavish obligation each member of it feels 
to set a proper example to the young 
people.in their charge, but the fact ex- 
ists, especially where the college is in a 
small town, which it dominates. And it 
is this primness, this blight, which Miss 
Austin interprets along with the strength 
and virtues in the situation. The book 
contains no new features. There is a 
happy love story in it and a tragic, un- 
lovely story, and much fine delineation of 
character, all of which is better than the 
story itself. 
wf 
Federal Usurpation. By Franklin Pierce. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

This is a vigorous and well written, 
tho somewhat polemic, constitutional 
study, called out, we are told, by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt’s suggestion for an in- 
crease of Federal power “thru executive 


action . . . andthru judicialinterpretation 
and construction of law.” The author 
arraigns Mr. Roosevelt for attempting to 
destroy the State governments, imperial- 
ize the national Government, and convert 
the presidency into a_ dictatorship. 
Among: the specific counts in the indict- 
ment, each of which is fully elaborated 
in its historical and constitutional bear- 
ings, are the President’s intemperate 
criticism of Federal judges who render 


decisions not.in harmony with his’ views, 


his pension order of March 15th, 1904, 
virtually establishing a service pension 
system; the practical creation under his 
direction of a protectorate over San Do- 
mingo, his “arbitrary and unwarranted” 
dismissal of the negro troops at Browns- 
ville, and various other acts of a similar 
character. The author protests strongly 
against the growing popular subserviency 
to the President, the increasing disposi- 
tion to deify him, and to attribute to him 
omniscience as well as omnipotence in 
political matters. He expresses equal 
disyust at the liberty. which the President 
takes with the American people in lec- 
tur-ng to them thru.a perennial flow of 
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messages and addresses concerning a 
great variety of non-political matters, 
from football to race suicide and from 
simplified spelling to constitutional con- 
struction, as tho he were commissioned 
to govern the State and lead the :people 
in religion, morals and the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. Congress likewise is charged 
with passing far beyond the constitutional 
bounds set by the fathers of the Republic. 
Recently it has made a powerful inroad 
upon the domain reserved to the States, 
thru such legislation as the pure-food 
law, the meat inspection acts, the inter- 
state commerce and railway regulation 
laws, the anti-trust laws, the national 
quarantine law, the employers’ liability 
act and others. In making this charge, 
however, the author overlooks the fact 
that practically all of this legislation was 
the result of a wide popular demand 
without regard to party lines, and has been 
sustained by the Supreme Court when- 
ever its validity has been brought into 
question. Finally, the Supreme Court is 
criticised for its decisions in a number 
of recent cases, in which the acts of Con- 
gress, the President and the administra- 
tive authorities were sustained at the ex- 
pense of tlie privileges of the States and 
the fundamental rights of individuals. 
Mr. Pierce suggests as means for “re- 
storing the democratic republic” the ex- 
tension of the Presidential term to seven 
years and the establishment of the rule 
of ineligibility, tle appointment of infe- 
rior officers for indefinite terms, popular 
election of Federal Senators, the immc:- 
diate convening of newly elected Con- 
gresses, and the strengthening of the 
State governments by the “inauguration 
of a vigorous State policy,’ and thru a 
constitutional amendment taking away 
from Congress the vast power which it 
is exercising over the States under the 
interstate commerce provision. 


x ‘ 
With Walt Whitman in Camden (July. 16, 
1888—October 31, 1888). By Horace Trau- 
bel. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $3.00. 
These notes of Walt Whitman by his 
friend cover a period of three months 
and a half and fill 563 pages. The poet 
is on the sick bed, with nurse and friend 
in daily attendance, and the talk is 
abundant—criticism, reminiscence, pre- 
diction. The poet is himself always the 
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central figure, and is most interested in 
observing the attitude of the rest of the 
world to that figure. He is not unkindly 
in his criticism of those who fail to agree 
with him. Indeed, he is so sure that they 
will in time come to his side that he is 
willing:to wait, but he wants his demo- 
cratic dress on when they do come. The 
future is his and democracy’s; he is sure 
of that. He loves mankind, and casts the 
love-bread on the waters, but always 
with the shy hope that some of it will 
come back to him before many days. 
Many letters are handed over to his 
friend and now for the first time pub- 
lished. The talk often turns on these 
letters. Do their writers love me, or only 
half love me, or not at all? Well, I for- 
give them, in any case. He is by no 
means a descendant of the ancient sybil, 
to indite an oracular line and carelessly 
leave it in some obscure corner of a cave 
to be picked up by the wind and tossed 
hither and yon. No, he wants to watch 


its course and see where it lands, who 
picks it up, and what they think of it. 


And the world doesn’t like him any the 
less for that. It is only too anxious to 
get good poetic leaves; it will do Whit- 
man more than justice, but the world has 
the hard up-hill work of pushing civiliza- 
tion abit higher every century, and it 
isn’t quite sure yet that the Whitman 


way will do it. 
& 


Essentials of Economic Theory. By John 
Bates Clark. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 

Professor John Bates Clark’s Essen- 
tials of Economic Theory is designed as 
a sort of a complement to his work on 
the “Distribution of Wealth,” published 
almost ten years ago. The earlier work 
was a statement of the laws of a hy- 
pothetical static society, that is, the so- 
ciety which seemed “natural” to middle- 
class economists like Ricardo. Professor 
Clark is fully aware of the limitations of 
the classical school, for he recognizes the 
fact that the nature of things is itself a 
stream of tendency. He urges that pop- 
ulation is increasing, capital accumulat- 
ing, technical methods improving, the or- 
ganization of production becoming more 
perfect, and the wants of consumers 
evolving. Accordingly he seeks to dis- 
cover whither these forceful realities are 
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driving political societies, and to exami.e 
their relations to older notions of eccn- 
omics, like wealth, production, distribu- 
tion, value, capital and rent. Professor 
Clark frankly admits that knowledge of 
the causes of economic change is at b«st 
incomplete, and, rightly, according to cur 
way of thinking, lays great stress on the 
need for statistical methods of investiga- 
tion. Nevertheless he is optimistic about 
the future, for he believes that analytical 
study distinctly points to a coming time 
of increased comfort for working human- 
ity. The only dynamic feature which he 
regards as suspicious and inimical to 
progress is the tendency ‘to monopoly, 
which he characterizes as the gravest 
menace which hangs over the future of 
economic society, a definite perversion of 
economic laws. Here is where a firm 
and steady policy of government inter- 
vention, according to Professor Clark, 
can save competition, the mainspring of 
progress and the dynamic element in 
economic life. 
& 
The Golden Ladder. By Margaret Potter. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The sub-title of The Golden Ladder, by 
Margaret Potter, is “An American Com- 
edy of Gold,” but it is really a tragedy of 
that restless and resistless passion for 
money, worked out with painful exact- 
ness to its worst results, in the story of 
a poor and ambitious young man and 
woman in a Chicago boarding house. 
They love each other, but do not marry, 
because of the fear of thwarting the am- 
bition to be rich, which becomes the bale- 
ful and dominant influence in the two 
lives, and, incidentally, blights a good 
many other people’s happiness in the 
hardening process, which burns all of the 
fineness and most of the goodness out of 
man and girl alike. Only the man be- 
comes hard and strong, and the woman 
hard and weak, a result not so contradic- 
tory as it sounds in the case of character- 
annealing. There is a study of boarding- 
house life, careful, pitiless, and recalling 
a similar group in Miss May Sinclair’s 
“The Divine Fire,” only the Chicago 
“homeless” are more restlessly ambitious 
than their London prototypes, and the 
hero of the American “Epic of the 
Boarding House” is a financier and not a 
poet, altho both burn with the fire of 
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genius. The characters of Mrs. Clephane 
and her daughter Kitty are drawn re- 
markably well. Revolting as they are, 
one cannot help admitting their verisimil- 
itude nor recalling types in recent news- 
paper reports of notorious women whom 
they resemble. The book has no heroine. 


a 


Literary Notes 


....The publishing house of P. Blakiston’'s 
Sons & Co., of Philadelphia, will shortly pub- 
lish a Text Book on Physics, edited by Wil- 
liam Hallock, professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

.... The Broadway Publishing Co. has just 
issued Universal Peace, by Victor Hugo Duras, 
which is an argument for the reign of law thru 
the federation of the world. Tho marred by 
too many dogmatic generalities and irrelevant 
historical allusions, the argument of the book 
is unanswerable and in line with what THE 
INDEPENDENT has been advocating for the last 
decade. . It is another sign that the philosophy 
of the Peace Movement is permeating our 
leaders of thought and action. 


....Prof. Fabian Franklin has returned tu 
Johns Hopkins University after an interlude 
of thirteen years in journalism as editor of the 
Baltimore News. Some of the fruits of his ac- 
tivity during’this period have been gathered in 
a volume entitled People and Problems (Holt, 
$1). These comments on current events are 
not merely of historical interest, but are val- 
uable as examples of the best style of Ameri- 
can editorial writing, sensible and well in- 
formed as well as pertinent and readable. 


a] 
Pebbles 


THE more worthless a man, the more fish 
he can catch.—Atchison Globe. 


SULLIVAN bought a goat, for which he paid 
$5. Shortly after he received a tax bill on the 
goat of $8. He called on Rafferty, the as- 
sessor, and said: “Why do you tax me $8 on 
my goat when I paid but $5 for him?” 
“Well,” said Rafferty, “I have carefully read 
what the statutes say, and it reads: ‘Who- 
ever owns property abutting on ‘the street 
shall be taxed $4 a front foot.’ ”—Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. 


I prigeD my hair and washt the dirt 
An’ huckleberry off my shirt; 
I let my feet get dusty brown 
Before I came back home to town; 
I waited till my hands had lost 
That wivvered up like look; I tost 
My hat in air and tried to be 
As innercent ez I could be— 
But, don’t you know, my muvver knew 
I’d been in swimmin’? certain true! 
—Chicago Tribune. 


‘and Republicanism 
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“Mr. Wuirttesy,” said the city editor ‘to 
the new reporter, “there’s to be a-meeting of 
the trustees at the public library building this 
evening at 8 o’clock. You may go and cover 
it. Make a story of about four hundred words 
out of it.” 

‘The new reporter went away on his assign- 
ment, and the chief of the local department 
turned again to his desk, made an entry in the 
assignment book that lay before him, and dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. About II 
o’clock, however, he suddenly called out: 

“Where’s Whittlesy ?” 

“Here, sir,” answered that young man, com- 
ing forward. 

“I sent you to a board meeting at the public 
library. Where’s your story?” 

“It isn’t quite finished yet. You told me to 
make four hundred words of it, and I’ve got 
only a little over three hundred so far.” 

“What did they do?” 

“They met, called the roll and adjourned 
until next Tuesday evening—The Library 
Journal. 


FIRST COMPLETE DRAFT OF CHICAGO PLATFORM. 

Once more the Republican party, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt assembled, submits his cause 
to the people. Theodore Roosevelt has given 
us mighty progress in justice, equality and the 
Square Deal. To him we are indebted for the 
Big Stick, the Ananias Club and the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Under Theodore Roosevelt the American 
people have been led to hate liars, burglars, 
robbers and bachelors. 

Theodore Roosevelt has fined Standard Oil 
$29,000,000, dug the Panama Canal, chased the 
Spaniards out of Cuba and the confidence out 
of bankers. 

These are the achievements that will make 
Theodore Roosevelt his nineteen or twenty 
places in history. 

The United States now owns one-fourth of 
the world’s wealth, Standard Oil and the 
Steel Trust owning the other three-fourths. In 
all the great necessities of life, such as coal, 
lobsters, iron, wealthy ambassadors, cotton, 
divorce, corn, the stork and Pittsburg million- 
aires, American supremacy is undisputed, 
thanks to Theodore Roosevelt. 

Theodore Roosevelt in convention assem- 
bled declares unequivocally for a revision of 
the tariff upon such articles as are not im- 
ported into his country. 

Between the United States and the Philip- 
pines Theodore Roosevelt believes in a free 
interchange of products, except those objected 
to by the Sugar and Tobacco trusts. 

Theodore Roosevelt in convention assem- 
bled declares for such amendments: of the 
statutes of procedure in the Federal courts as 
will prevent the issue of writs of injunction 
on the one hand, and will, on the other hand, 
facilitate the issue of such writs. 

The principal difference between Democracy 
is that one stands for 
vacillation in government, the other for steam 
boilerism in Theodore Roosevelt—New York 
American. 
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Bryan and Kern 

Ir would seem incredible that a party, 
after having twice been defeated under 
its leader, should have chosen him the 
third time in preference to other more 
experienced and successful statesmen. 
Yet to Bryan they have returned, and 
with a riotous, tumultuous intensity of 
purpose which shows their loyalty to the 
fervid spokesman of their most radical 
policies. And they are right, for he is 
by far the strongest candidate the party 
could have selected, stronger than he was 
in 1896 or 1900. 

It would look as if the party were 
weakin men. Judge Gray and Governor 
Johnson were better names, but weaker 
with the people. The people have not 
seen them, do not know them. Bryan 
has been everywhere, east and west, 
north and south. Everybody has heard 
him speak, has been charmed by his 
personally attractive presence and utter- 
ance, until to vote for him is almost like 
voting for a member of one’s family. 
Never has a man so assiduously solicited 
the acquaintance and votes of the people. 
He has captivated the delegates and the 
people who chose them. Out of 978 
votes Mr. Taft had 276 against him on 


the first ballot; out of 1,006 votes Mi 
Bryan had only 113 against him on th: 
first ballot. So much does visiting th 
people and chasing the lyceums.surpas, 
traveling on one’s business ‘to. Panam. 
and-the Philippines, with the steam rolle: 
to boot. 

But this more must be said, that Mr. 
Bryan pleases the people not only by his 
melodious voice, his eloquence, his mag- 
netism, but also by his blameless char- 
acter, his appeal to high moral senti- 
ments, in which he is not surpassed by 
President Roosevelt, and also by his ap- 
peal to the class feeling of the poor 
against the rich. Here he tries, with 
some success, to more than equal in vol- 
ume and force the utterances of the 
President. He makes himself the voice 
of the poor common people, the people 
who cast the votes. A demagog, say his 
enemies ; our best friend, say his follow- 
ers. In his address to the convention 
Mr. Dunn ran over the long list of the 
reforms first, he said, suggested and 
urged by this great proposer. To be 
sure, he did not mention the sixteen to 
one cure-all, for that proved a worthless 
nostrum, but not one of President Roose- 
velt’s recommendations did he fail to 
claim as first proposed in some one of 
Mr. Bryan’s unofficial messages to Con- 
gress and the people. And with a good 
show of justice, for it has been during 
all the vears of his perpetual candidacy 
his perpetual task to discuss public 
wrongs and propose a multitude of reme- 
dies. Beyond question, this is a noble 
purpose, if only followed out with an 
intelligence equal to the aim. It may be 
more than demagogy; and as the purest 
patriotism his followers accept it and also 
as profound political wisdom. 

Of course, the people now have to 
compare Mr. Bryan with Mr. Taft. The 
two men and the two platforms are pre- 
sented for choice. Of the two, Mr. 
Bryan is the more eloquent and per- 
suasive orator. He has patented far 
more medicines for the ills of the body 
politic than has Mr. Taft; many of them 
excellent, altho the doses may be large. 
If some of these same medicines, actually 
applied by President Roosevelt, have 
been thought to have left the patient in 
a feeble condition, those proposed by Mr. 
Bryan will do a more violent purging. 
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But Mr. Taft.has been doing things while 
Mr. Bryam has been talking. We know 
what he is from what he has done, and 
done always wisely. Behind him are no 
silver blunders, only golden deeds. His 
record, not his words, speak for him. 
But we must not fail to mention Mr. 
Bryan’s supreme and careful neglect in 
his search for wrongs inflicted on the 
people. The most stupendous, colossal 
wrong of all, which affects the largest 
number of citizens and in the most per- 
sonal and humiliating way, is the persist- 
ent, determined discrimination against 
the poor people of the South and their 
exclusion from the ballot, because they 
are poor and black. But not one word 
of sympathy or suggestion of help has 
Mr. Bryan ever had for them. The 
wrong is in States whose votes he can 
get if he is silent, but would lose were he 
to speak. That is the reason. He knows 


better, for he has a flood of words of 
liberty and equality flowing from his 
tongue, and he has sense enough to 
understand their application. 


Roosevelt is of a different breed. Be- 
cause he believed it right he made a 
negro Collector in Charleston, and closed 
a postoffice in Mississippi where the 
people had boycotted the colored post- 
mistress ; and because he believed it right 
he discharged without honor the negro 
soldiers. He did not care which side he 
offended. Mr. Bryan is of another sort. 

Of the nominations for Vice-President 
not much can be said on either side. 
Neither. is a constructive statesman. 
John W. Kern has been twice rejected as 
Governor of Indiana, as Mr. Bryan has 
twice been rejected as President. But 
neither Mr. Sherman nor Mr. Kern was 
chosen because he was thought to have 
peculiar fitness for the duties of Presi- 
dent if fate should call him to them. We 
would seem to be in evil times when we 
think that any man who can carry a 
doubtful State is good enough for Vice- 
President. This is proof that weneed some 
amendment to our Constitution that will 
give the Vice-President responsible du- 
ties. The leading men, who would be 
thought of for President, refuse to allow 
their names to be mentioned for the 
office, and it has to go to weaker men, 
except as one is thrust forward because 
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he is too strong where he is, just to get 
him out of the: way. 

Like Mr. Bryan, Mr. Kern is inexperi- 
enced in national affairs. He has been 
State Senator, and has held local office 
in Indianapolis. He has been an active 
manager in State politics for his party, 
and so has been their candidate twice for 
Governor and once for United States 
Senator, but he was not the people’s 
choice. He has no convictions that are 
not readily revised by a majority vote. 
He opposed free silver and then was its 
ardent defender. His political law is to 
be always regular. It is unfortunate that 
some really strong and proved man of 
principle could not have been chosen, who 
might have been an adviser to Mr. Bryan 
if he should be elected. Yet whose advice 
would he take, and what President would 
seek advice from such a nonentity as a 
Vice-President ? 

a 


The Denver Platform 


Mr. BryAan’s desire that Judge Gray 
should be associated with him on the 
Democratic ticket may have caused a 
modification of the Denver platform, 
which is unexpectedly mild in some of 
its utterances, when comparison with the 
platforms of 1896 and 1900 is made. We 
have in mind the use of qualifying 
phrases, here and there, as in the para- 
graph calling for “legislation which will 
assure such reduction of [railroad] 
transportation rates as conditions will 
permit, care being taken to avoid reduc- 
tions that would compel a reduction of 
wages, prevent adequate service, or do 
injustice to legitimate investments.” On 
the whole, however, the concessions to 
the conservative element are in form 
rather than in substance. — 

In the plank concerning injunctions, 
nearly all that was sought by repre- 
sentatives of the Federation of Labor 
has been granted. It is the proposition 
that there shall be jury trials in cases of 
indirect contempt which will. especially 
excite discussion. The question. is 
whether this change would seriously im- 
pair the power of the court. It seems to 
us that it would. In the campaign. this 
subject will be thoroly examined, and 
before the election the effect of the pro- 
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posed changes will be understood by a 
great many, outside of the legal pro- 
fession, who now know little or nothing 
about it. With respect to other ques- 
tions relating to labor, the Denver plat- 
form does not outbid the one made at 
Chicago. While the Democrats say that 
unions should not be regarded as illegal 
combinations in restraint of trade, they 
do not ask that unions by new legislation 
shall be protected against the operation 
of the Sherman act. 

Those who think, as we do, that the 
tariff should be revised by a reduction of 
duties which are too high, and that the 
largest reductions should be made with 
respect to rates which protect domestic 
combinations of manufacturers, will find 
the Denver tariff platform much more 
satisfactory than the doctrine proclaimed 
at Chicago, altho the removal of all duties 
upon goods competing with those of 
combinations would do more harm than 
good. The Republican platform points 
to very little change in the present rates. 
It virtually proposes that these shall be 
retained, and that there shall be a maxi- 
mum list of much higher ones. 

One of the strongest passages in the 
Denver platform is that which demands 
real and prompt publicity for campaign 
funds and the prohibition of contribu- 
tions from corporations. But the politi- 
cal force of it in this campaign has been 
broken by the action of Mr. Taft and his 
representatives in the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. In all probability we 
shall see this year for the first time a 
publication of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of both parties. The Republicans, 
however, must defend themselves against 
the just charge that by sharp practice at 
the recent session of Congress they 
avoided legislation on this subject. 

Both parties stand for an increase 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s power, but the Democrats go much 
further than the Republicans, altho it will 
be observed that they are in harmony 
with their opponents in recommending 
that the railroads be authorized (by an 
amendment of the Sherman act, of 
course), to make traffic agreements sub- 
ject to the Commission’s approval. This, 
in the Democratic platform, we must re- 
gard as one of those concessions to the 
conservative element about which we 
have already spoken. The Denver plat- 
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form’s desire for legislation. which wi!l 
prohibit the railroads from engaging in 
business that brings them into competi- 
tion with their shippers is somewhat be- 
lated, for a law to that effect has been 
enacted by a Republican Congress and ‘s 
now being tested in the courts by -the 
Government’s suits against the anthracite 
coal roads. The Republican platform 
asks for legislation to prevent overisstec 
of railroad stocks and bonds, but does not 
ask for that physical valuation of -rail- 
road property without which no just ac- 
tion in this direction could be taken. 
Such physical valuation is plainly de- 
manded in the platform adopted at Den- 
ver. 

The objection to Mr. Bryan’s plan, in 
the Denver platform, for the control of 
industrial combinations is that it would 
give too much power to the President or 
some of his subordinates. Against Mr. 
Roosevelt’s similar license plan the same 
objection may be raised. It has been as- 
serted by ex-Secretary Shaw, and it is 
believed by many others, that persons 
representing the Steel Corporation ob- 
tained from the President, a few weeks 
after the beginning of the panic, what 
amounted to a license for the acquisition 
and absorption by the Steel Corporation 
of the large competing property owned 
by the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail- 
road Company. We are not saying that 
this merger ought not to have been made, 
or that permission to make it was really 
granted by executive authority. But the 
incident suggests the possibilities of such 
a license system as has been advocated 
by the leader of each party. 

What the Denver platform says about 
the currency differs greatly from the 
opinions proclaimed by Mr. Bryan a few 
years ago and is not so much at variance 
with sound finance as some hasty criti- 
cism would make it. “Emergency cur- 
rency should be issued by the Federal 
Government and loaned on adequate se- 
curity to national and State banks.” 
While we do not commend this method. 
the difference between it and the method 
now provided by law is more in form 
than in substance. The guaranteeing of 
all bank deposits is another matter. It 
is opposed by eminent bankers and other 
authorities in arguments which deserve 
careful consideration. 

Mr, Bryan and his party, still favoring 
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an income tax, would now procure au- 
thority for it by Constitutional. amend- 
ment and not by relying (as formerly) 
upon a change in the personnel and atti- 
tude of the Supreme Court. We think 
there should be a tax on incomes, but the 
levying of it will be deferred a long time 
if the Constitution must first be amended. 
[t is by no means certain that an income 
tax law would be disapproved by a ma- 
jority of the present members of .the 
court. 

Among the subjects as to which the 
two platforms are substantially in agree- 
ment are the establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks, the improvement of navigable 
inland waterways, the conservation of na- 
tional resources, and the maintenance of 
a large navy. Concerning the treatment 
of the Philippine Islands hereafter they 
are not far apart. It is curious that a 


party which so recently denounced mili- 
tarism should now place in its platform 
words designed to satisfy those who de- 
mand a navy large enough to supply a 
battleship fleet for each of “the coasts.” 
The great appropriations ordered at the 


recent session by a Republican Congress, 
in the face of a deficit, invited the criti- 
cism made by the Democrats at Denver, 
but the Democratic program for improv- 
ing every navigable inland water course, 
making a network of canals, developing 
water power, reclaiming swamp lands, 
etc., would call for a very great increase 
of national expenditures. The election 
of Senators by direct vote of the people, 
favored by the Democrats at Denver, is 
a reform that should be promoted by both 
parties. 
zs 


A Public Nuisance 


WE refer—we more than refer, we 
point to, we inculpate, cite and arraign 
Richmond Pearson Hobson as a public 
nuisance, who fails to be a menace to 
public peace solely because the sensible 
American people, startled at first by his 
positive assurances of what he “knows,” 
will not take him seriously. He has been 
going over the country preaching an un- 
holy war, slandering a peaceable nation, 
swinging Bellona’s torch, and mouthing 
the. abuses of Shimei or Thersites. He 
is a public nuisance and a national dis- 
grace. 

We have had him first prancing and 
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dancing over the country, ridiculous as 
the most bekist of martial heroes, but 
ot late as the panoplied apostle of mili- 
tant peace, making a new. campaign 
around the Chautauquas and the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A.’s of the land, no longer 
as le baiseur, ringed with lovelocks, but 
changed to a frenzied godkin of battle, 
flying over our peaceful heavens, swing 
ing the red thunderbolts of battle, and his 
head horrent with spired serpents, spit- 
ting flame and shaking pestilence and 
war. “War! war!” has been his strident 
cry, till we could think that the three 
Fates, and the three Furies, and the three 
Gorgons, and nine devils, and the dread- 
ed name of Demogorgon, were in his 
train. We had hoped that the stout shaft 
of our correspondent, Dr. J. H. De For- 
est’s logic might have quenched his mad- 
ness, as it has given confidence to all 
intelligent people, but he has steered his 
flight westward and found resting for 
unblest feet at Denver, and there, to the 
makers of the Democratic platform, for 
a full hour and a quarter he prophesied 
and threatened war, declared it was com- 
ing fromy Japan within four short years, 
declared that already Japan has a huge 
army of trained soldiers in Hawaii, that 
on the Pacific Coast there were as many 
who are practicing the military art in 
shooting galleries, that the Philippines 
will be as easily snatched from us as will 
Hawaii, and that then terrible Japan will 
rule ocean and continent as far as the 
Rocky Mountains, while we, poor fools 
unprepared, our ships blown up, our har- 
bors captured, our coasts ravaged, will 
be driven back to the Mississippi or the 
Atlantic to bemoan our deafness in not 
listening to this modern Tiresias of: 
Greensboro, Alabama. 

The committee on platform listened to 
him with open-mouthed wonder. Some 
believed and some doubted. He begged 
them to put in an ironclad plank for a 
big navy. The next day he was called 
to the platform to address the convention 
and the galleries. He began to repeat 
his well-worn tale of terror, but this time 
they were not impressed. When. -he 
looked to curdle their. blood, telling them 
that “not so very long ago the President 
of the United States said in my presence, 
‘There exists the greatest possibility of a 
war with Japan,’ ” the disrespectful audi- 
ence called out, “Come off!” “Rot!” 
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“You're crazy!” and he had to subside. 
Then the chairman, Mr. Bell, said, “The 
Chair hails from the Pacific Coast, and 
up to the present moment he has seen no 
occasion to enlist,” and the people roared 
with laughter. The next day President 
Roosevelt elected him an active member 
of the Ananias Club. 

Congressman Hobson is ridiculous, 
but his campaign of slander and war is 
no laughing matter. He has been sup- 
ported by lyceums and associations that 
have the curiosity to see and hear the 
man who scuttled a coal-ship and was 
supposed to cultivate kissing bees. He 
has the gift of speech and he has one 
mischievous obsession. There are people 


enough in Alabama who believe his in- - 


sanity is not obvious enough to require 
confinement in an asylum, but they 
thought he would yield to the constraint 
required of a new member in the Capitol. 
He has escaped, he is rabid, foaming and 
frothing, his tumult and wrath in; he is 
a nuisance. 
When Wali Dad— 


“His sire was leaky of tongue and pen, 


His dam was a clucking, Khuttuck hen——”* 


carried his curse of an unstanched speech 
to the Red Chief, Gholam Hyder, at 
Cabul, and told him the army of the Russ 
was coming, then the King smiled a 
smile as dark as death, and bade the bab- 
bling mischief-maker climb a peach tree 
and shout when the Russians came, and 
stay there till they came: 

“*The Russ is upon us,’ the clamor ran; 

‘Surely an hour shall bring their van. 

Wait and watch.’” 
and twenty bayonets ringed the tree to 
catch him if he fell. But that was in 
Cabul, and the King’s jest befitted the 
olden days. We cannot so utilize one of 
our peach trees. 


Vacation Dangers 


So much has been said of the benefit 
of outdoor air and of sunlight in recent 
years that there is the likelihood at the 
present time of many going to that ex- 
cess in such matters that is so character- 
istic of humanity when it is on a reaction 
from one contrasting course of life to 
another. From being a nation twenty- 
five years ago that bothered its head very 
little about vacations, and in which only 


a few of the wealthier classes looked. for- 
ward to having a formal vacation at all, 
we have come to be very fortunately a 
people in which practically everybody ex- 
pects to take some vacation, and every 
one above the day laborer looks forward 
to at least a week or more of continuous 
outing. Such a custom should, accord- 
ing to hygienic principles, assure much 
better health for the community. and 
should secure the laying up of a store of 
vital energy and resistive vitality that 
could carry people well over the work 
of the succeeding year. 

It is not so sure, however, that this 
consummation, so eminently to be de- 
sired, is being secured. Not a few people 
return from their vacations requiring a 
rest to enable them even to take up their 
regular work. A large number come 
back from their vacations with the germs 
of disease in them, which sometimes 
proves serious, and not infrequently may 
require a period of convalescence for 
many months. Indeed, it is only those 
who take a very sensible vacation who 


come back with that renewed.vigor which 


is supposed to be the primary end of all 
vacations, and until a large number of 
people realize the. dangers that lurk in 
certain. features of what’ are now called 
vacations, this precious institution is like- 
ly to miss its proper effect and to do 
quite as much harm as good. For all 
those who go away from home there are 
two things that must ever be in mind, 
and that were considered so important in 
the long ago that even Hippocrates, the 
great father of Greek medicine, said, as a 
warning, “When in a strange country, 
guard against the water and the sun.” 
These still remain, some twenty-six 
centuries later, the two objects that the 
tourist must guard against. Unless he 
does so his vacation is almost sure to 
leave him less fitted for the next year’s 
work than he was when he began. By 
water of course Hippocrates meant 
drinking water, and it constitutes, down 
to the present day, the principal source 
of danger for the traveler. It. requires 
a good deal of courage, when one is 
parched and thirsty, to recall that one 
must know something about the: water 
that one is drinking in a strange country 
or there may be serious danger ahead. 
Ordinarily it is presumed that it is only 
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city and town water that is likely to con- 
tain dangerous elements. Nothing could 
well be less true, than this. Typhoid 
fever, which is the principal water-borne 
disease, is a rural rather than an urban 
infection. It carries off more victims in 
the cities because of the larger popula- 
tion, and the figures attract more atten- 
tion, but in proportion to the number of 
inhabitants, more country than city 
people die from typhoid fever in the 
United States, and this practically holds 
for all countries. As a matter of fact, 
when typhoid fever breaks out in a city 
it can nearly always be traced to some 
case in the country that contaminated the 
water supply, or to the disease among 
the farmers who supply the milk, and 
the vegetables that are eaten uncooked 
in the city. Above all, in a country 
place then, even in a farming district, 
one must not drink the water even casu- 
ally while passing thru without knowing 
something about the neighborhood or 
the source of the water. Water from the 


small streams that flow thru cultivated 
fields always looks innocently inviting, 


but is particularly likely to carry with it 
the germs of typhoid fever if they are 
in the neighborhood, for the washing of 
milk cans in such streams has been 
known to spread typhoid fever and also 
to carry the germs of certain intestinal 
diseases which are conveyed more this 
way than any other. 

Ordinarily, digestive disturbance is 
referred to the last fruit or green vege- 
tables that were eaten, tho it is often due 
to contaminated water that has been 
drunk. It must not be forgotten that the 
people of the particular neighborhood 
may have acquired a certain immunity to 
the effects of water which strangers will 
not have, and tho it may not be danger- 
ous, it may be productive of serious an- 
noyance. At the beginning of a stay in 
a strange place, therefore, water should 
be taken carefully until its effects are 
known. 

More important, very probably, even 
than the question of water in vacation 
time is that of exposure to the sun. Here 
once more Hippocrates, in his wise, old, 
Greek way, emphasized a most import- 
ant factor in the production of ill-health. 
We have heard sunlight praised so much 


in recent years that we may forget that 
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in this as in everything else the rule must 
be ne quid nymium—don’t go too far. 
Many people seem prone to think that 
the heavier the coat of tan they wear on 
their return from their vacation the thick- 
er are the layers of good health that they 
have accumulated. They forget that the 
darkening of the skin caused by sun- 
light is a definite effort on the part of 
nature to protect underlying important 
organs from the destructive chemical ac- 
tion of the sun’s rays. Before nature sup- 
plies this pigment, which deposited in the 
skin protects the individual from solar 
actinism, the effects are strikingly de- 
structive. The cuticle loses its vitality 
and is shed. If the exposure to sunlight 
has been continued for some time all the 
effects of a burn are produced. In sensi- 
tive people, as the result of the paralyzing 
effect of the sun’s rays, the small nerves 
that supply the capillaries go out of com- 
mission, the circulation is seriously dis- 
turbed, leakage of serum from the blood 
takes place and there is a large amount 
of edema. Most people have had ex- 
periences that have brought home these 
effects to them so poignantly that they 
are not likely to be forgotten nor to be 
misunderstood. 

In spite of these warnings, however, 
many people think that it is the right 
thing to go without any covering for the 
head and with large portions of the body 
exposed. Children are encouraged to 
wander without hats and the youth of the 
country, of both sexes, is supposed to be 
laying up for itself stores of vitality 
while exposing itself freely to the sun. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that 
in the very hot countries—and none of 
them are much hotter than our own when 
we have our genuine torrid weather— 
people maintain their health by hiding 
from the sun entirely during three or 
four hours at least in the hottest part of 
the day, and whenever they go out into 
the sun they carefully cover. their heads 
with many folds of woolen cloth. Tur- 
bans, after all, are the result of the ex- 
perience of the people in Eastern tropical 
climates that they are much better. for 
having their heads covered. 

Major Woodruff, U. S. A., whose ex- | 
periences in the Philippines set him to 
studying the effects of light, has especial- 
ly warned against the exposure of the 
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head to sunlight. The skull and the scalp 
present but very slight obstacles to the 
passage of dangerously destructive rays 
of sunlight. The lighter the color of the 
hair the truer is this, and very thin hair 
or shingled hair makes an exposure of 
the head particularly dangerous. There 
is a tradition that cutting the hair very 
short improves its growth and prevents 
baldness, a tradition the foolishness of 
which can be seen from the fact that it is 
women who almost never have their hair 
cut who are also never bald, that is re- 
sponsible for many men having their hair 
trimmed very close for the summer vaca- 
tion. This is extremely dangerous. In- 
deed, it may be said that the secret of a 
successful building-up vacation consists 
in the careful avoidance of the dangers 
induced by exposure to sunlight as well 
as to bad water. If these two warn- 


ings of the Greek father of medicine be 
kept in mind by the modern vacation 
tourist, there will be much less need for a 
rest after vacation, and that re-creation, 
which is the purpose of vacation, will be 


much better accomplished. 
s 
Questions in Pedagogy 


It occurred to the editor of World’s 
Work to ask a number of leading educa- 
tors: 

“What new subject or new method or new 
direction of effort or new tendency in educa- 
tional work is of most value and significance 
and now needs most emphasis and encour- 
agement ?” 

The question was indefinite enough 
and the answers might be expected to be 
miscellaneous, for every teacher will an- 
swer along the line of his specialty. 
President Hadley is crisp and clear. As 
‘for the higher education it most needs, 
che says, “to bring order out of the chaos 
into which the indiscriminate application 
of the elective system has plunged us.” 
President Jordan thinks the most import- 
ant thing is to separate the college from 
the university, remanding freshman and 
sophomore years to the junior college. 
President Northrop wants trade work in 
public schools and correction of the abuse 
of the elective system. Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall-is pessimistic enough; he says the 
scholarship of our university teaching is 
low and needs raising to the German 
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standard. President Houston, of Texas 
University, suggests increased busincss 
courses and trade schools. He and Prn- 
cipal Booker T. Washington rejoice tliat 
the school is now carrying instruction to 
those not on its list of pupils. President 
Humphreys, of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, wants more thoroness in fundamen- 
tals and less spreading. President Tay- 
lor, of Vassar, wants less straining and 
specializing. President Stone, of Purdue 
University, wants trade schools ‘and 
teaching of agriculture. President Haz- 
ard, of Wellesley College, wants technical 
training for business life the last year be- 
fore the high school. 

These are university or college presi- 
dents and these brief abstracts show in 
what direction they are looking. We 
would add ‘something from other points 
of view. 

And the first, the most palpable evil 
and the one most difficult to amend, is 
the wrong done.to little children by our 
wretched orthography. Learning to read 
could be made a pleasant and easy vic- 
tory for the child instead of a burden 
and cross. Everybody knows this, but 
we do not all set to work to save our 
children from the hateful task that not all 
their elders have conquered. But not one 
of these learned college presidents 
thought to mention it. Perhaps they 
have forgotten the primary schools. The 
World’s Work might have asked the 
schoolma’ams. 

Again, all the course of education be- 
tween the learning to read and the pro- 
fessional school is too much vitiated by 
the overburdening of topics. The little 


‘child takes one study—reading. The pro- 


fessional students takes one study—law 
or medicine. Thé child in the grammar 
school or the high school, and the young 
man or woman if the college, is jumped 
every day from one-study to another until 
he has no time to learm to love or master 
any one of them. Worse than that, he is 
supposed to take any one study, say Latin 
or algebra, but three times.a week in- 
stead of five or six. He does not concen- 
trate ; he dissipates, and so forgets. We 
would like to see a high school in which 
one-third of the ‘class took for an entire 
term nothing but algebra, another third 
nothing but ‘Latin of a modern language, 
and another third a science, alternating 
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in successive terms with a very small 
modicum ‘of weekly reviews so as not to 
forget what has been learnt.. We have 
intensive farming; let us have some in- 
tensive teaching. There have been ex- 
periments enough to learn that it pays 
and gives enthusiasm and not confusion 
and weariness, 

We fear the tendency to finish general 
education at the end of the seventh or 
eighth grade, and then set boys to learn- 
ing a trade. We would rather put off 
the trade a year, and let the boy give 
the year to more general study, and let 
him learn his trade, if he must go to 
work then, in the work itself. That kind 
of work does not need much special 
training to learn it. Equally we fear the 
trade school as a substitute for the high 
school, or the tendency to send the young 
man, at the end of sophomore year, to 
a specializing work in a university or 
professional school. What can a sopho- 
more know? Very little of the world of 
larger knowledge; almost nothing of 
English literature, the veriest smattering 
of the sciences, scarce anything of psy- 
chology, or political economy, or soci- 
ology, or ancient or modern history, or 
the fine arts, to say nothing of what he 
has failed to acquire of the ancient and 
modern languages and their literature. 
At the end of sophomore year he is but 
an ignoramus, unfit, because unbased, tc 
think himself a learned man ready to 
confine himself to the studies of a learned 
profession. It is a monumental blunder 
we are making when we tell our youth 
that they must cut short their course of 
general study that they may hasten by 
two years their entrance into bread and 
butter work. 

We do not believe with President Hall 
that students cannot get as good teach- 
ing in our universities as they can get 
abroad. Nevertheless, those who would 
be teachers must still go abroad, but 
chiefly that they may get the feeling of 
the foreign civilization and command of 
the languages. Not one of the answers 
refers to the vast advantage to American 
scholarship of the little, poorly supported 
American schools of archeology in 
Athens, Rome and Jerusalem, and the 
great need there is of similar schools in 
Cairo and Baghdad, the very regions 


where the greatest discoveries in history 
are being made. 

We endorse nearly all these famous 
educators have said. It is true that we 
must escape the chaos of the elective 
system, thru which the heedless student, 
like the Fiend in his geographical re- 
search, “swims, or sinks, or wades, or 
creeps, or flies.” So the approach of the 
university to the people by correspond- 
ence is of great importance, and this de- 
partment should grow. Doubtless we 
need more industrial education, whether 
in business methods, or by agricultural 
and other schools, but these we already 
have to some extent in business, agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges. What 
we fear is that the passion for quick 
results will tend to shorten the period for 
a wide and generous culture that fits for 
any noble sphere of life and commands 
wide success. President Taylor tells of 
a Norwegian waitress whose mistress, 
disgusted at her inefficiency, asked her if 
there was anything she could do. “I can 
milk reindeer,” was her reply. When a 
negro girl had told her new mistress that 
she could not do this, that and the other 
thing, she was asked “What did you do 
in the South?” “TI brushed the flies from 
missus,” was her equally unsatisfactory 
answer. Breadth, breadth, and_ still 
breadth is the demand of education. 


& 


The Farmer and the Forest 


WE have had warning that both the 
hard woods and the soft woods of Amer- 
ica are being used up much faster than 
we can replace them on the ordinary 
methods. Commissioner Whipple, of 
New York State, is now urging upon the 
authorities to enter upon a State system 
of forest planting. He would have the 
State authorities provide every land 
owner with trees for private planting. 
He thinks that upon State lands nur- 
series may be established at a very low 
cost, where millions of seedlings may be 
raised at a trifling expense, to be dis- 
tributed to all applicants without charge. 
With these he would distribute instruc- 
tions which should guide, both as to the 
variety and the utility. He does not 
make the planting of a forest a matter 
that is quite out of reach of any one 
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possessed of a few acres. Simply keep 
the roofs from the sun while you. are 
digging them, plant very much as Nature 
had them in the nursery or forest, and 
the work is done. Here the farmer has 
the nucleus of a fortune. Wood is ris- 
ing in price, and i is destined to rise much 
higher. 

Government forestry may be able to 
check the destruction of woods already 
existing, and it may add very largely to 
the trees that must be had for future use ; 
but unless the individual farmers thruout 
the country will unite with the National 
Government and with the State govern- 
ments, we cannot catch up with the def- 
icit. It has been estimated, and we think 
by competent authority, that a farmer 
owning one hundred acres of land can 
judiciously assign ten acres to forest 
growing. It is quite true that he will 
not begin to reap his crop quite as soon 
as he will his corn or his wheat, but it is 
a crop that involves very little uncer- 
tainty, and comparatively very little cost 
for preparation and culture. He will be- 
gin during the third or fourth year to be 
able to cut poles, and these are market- 
able as well as valuable for home use. 
By the twentieth year the timber that he 
may be producing is as valuable as mtich 
of that which is now being used in build- 
ing and for fuel. 

In the Northern States the range ‘of 
trees most valuable for forest planting 
includes hickory, maple, white ash, oak, 
chestnut and catalpa. This by no means 
exhausts the list. In the Southern States 
pecan growing has become almost a pas- 
sion. The wood is of only second value 
to the fruit. The catalpa is quite as val- 
uable as in our Northern States—thriv- 
ing quite as well in Georgia and Florida 
as in. Kansas and Missouri. The planta- 
tions of this single tree already reach the 
tens of millions. It is the one most im- 
portant native tree in America, furnish- 
ing telephone and telegraph poles and 
railroad ties. A- pine forest will very 
rapidly replant itself, if allowed. Nature 
has a special fondness for this tree in all 
its habitats. Indeed, this is true of 
many of our most valuable woods, that 
the work of replanting a lot saved froth 
pasturage will be immediately taken cp 
by Nature. 

It must not be overlooked that the 


trend of investigation is toward the much 
greater use of nuts in our daily menu 
A highly reputable scientist has confinc d 
himself for some months to the use of 
bananas and peanuts. The use of the 
pecan is growing so rapidly that the vast- 
ly larger production does not keep up 
with the increased consumption. Nut 
food comes perhaps as near as any sing’e 
food to forming a balanced ration for 
human beings. The pecan tree, like most 
of the nut trees, is in itself profitable. 
The wood is in demand at any period of 
its growth, and it will last for a century. 
The nut itself is not a perishable fruit, 
but can be kept in store for many years. 
Texas at present furnishes one-half of 
the annual crop, but the tree adapts itself 
readily to nearly or quite one-third of the 
whole United States. 

While the farmer is presumably yield- 
ing one-tenth of his land to tree growing, 
it must be kept in mind that the same 
land can yield other crops until the trees 
are of considerable size. Where forestry 
is one of the specific objects of farming, 
the grower plants Irish potatoes, and in 
the Southern States sweet potatoes be- 
tween the rows. In Georgia cotton fields 
are often found to be also groves of 
young trees. Corn, peas, beans, are 
equally adaptable to this purpose. Such 
crops serve not only as direct producers 
of wealth, but are also what are techni- 
cally called cover crops, that is, they 
cover the soil during the winter against 
severe freezing, and are plowed under in 
the Spring, to increase the humus and 
add to the nitrogen of the soil. 

Forestry commends itself to the farmer 
with increased interest, because new 
values are constantly being found asso- 
ciated with very common and easily 
grown woods. The Howard process of 
vulcanizing some of the cheaper pines 
and gum timbers is adding enormously 
to their value. Secretary Wilson tells 
us that this process renders some of the 
meanest of all our timber the most beau- 
tiful for finishing into furniture. This 
means a great deal for the wet and least 
valuable sections of the United States. 
The cypress has been heretofore consid- 
ered almost a nuisance, a burden to the 
land. Under this new process these 
worthless woods have become equal to 
mahogany. Another pest of the South- 
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ern States was the palmetto, and this 
.has recently been found to be one of-the 
richest sources of tannin and a great 
wealth producer. 

Secretary Wilson has submitted to the 
Senate a special report in which he urges 
that the Government acquire an area, not 
to exceed six hundred thousand acres, in 
the White Mountains, and other areas, 
not to exceed five hundred thousand 
acres, in the Appalachians, for the estab- 
lishment of national forests. He pro- 
poses that the nation take up two vast 
sections that have been deforested into a 
condition of sterility, and make them a 
source of national wealth. He tells us 
that in Pennsylvania alone not less than 
one hundred square miles of good land is 
ruined each year by deforestation. The 
soil is washed away until the land is un- 
usable. The problem is one beyond fig- 
ures to estimate, and it is impossible that 
the solution shall come until the nation 
is waked up to a spirit of co-operation. 

Turn the business over to the farmer, 
and let the case be presented to him pre- 
cisely as it is. We must have a larger 
portion of the land restored to tree grow- 
ing. The Government cannot do the 
work alone. The use of wood is not 
growing less and less, but the supply of 
coal is rapidly decreasing. Professor 
Orton gave the signal over ten years ago, 
telling us that there was no possible out- 
look but in the restoration of the old- 
fashioned wood lot. It is not lumber and 
fuel only that we need. We go to our 
forests for pulp, tar and turpentine, and 
now Professor Lowe threatens to revolu- 
tionize commerce by making coke from 
wood—in other words, mineralizing 
wood. We are told that a five hundred 
strip of land will keep the largest 
blast furnace in the world going, and 
produce by-products of great value at the 
same time. That is, cutting from one 
end of the strip to the other, before the 


first cutting is finished the other end will . 


have grown its supply necessary to fur- 
nish fuel for the largest blast furnace. 
The product is as hard as anthracite coal. 
Alcohol, meanwhile, is extracted from 
wood, as well as lye, potash and the finest 
soda. We are just entering a new age 
of invention and discovery in the simpler 
affairs of life. We are being compelled 
to go back to Nature in ways that we lit- 
tle dreamed of, 
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The Deveased Given rights in’ Great 
wane Goer Britain to take her sis- 
ter’s place at bed and board, has yet 
some bitter troubles. Mr. Alan Banister 
wished to marry his deceased wife’s 
sister. He is a good churchman and 
means to obey the law of his Church and 
of the land. At the time the bill had not 
been enacted, and he went to Canada and 
was there married. As he expected to 
return to England, he had no Canadian 
domicile, and in the eyes of English law 
his marriage was illegal. But two weeks 
later the bill became a law, and as it was 
retroactive in its effects, Mr. Banister’s 
marriage became at once legal. On his 
return he went to the parish church, as 
usual, but was told by the vicar that the 
communion would not be administered 
to him and his wife. On correspondence 
it turned out that the vicar was acting 
under direction of his bishop. He says: 

“My simple reason for declining to admit 
you to the Lord’s Table is that you knowingly 
and wilfully contracted a union which was de- 
clared unlawful both by the Church and by the 
law of the land. You can, therefore, have no 
claim upon the privileges of the Church.” 
Mr. Banister has appealed to the Arches 
Court of Canterbury for redress. That 
is an ecclesiastical court, and the ques- 
tion is whether the ecclesiastical court is 
subject to the decree of Parliament. 
There is a difference between the Church 
of England and the Catholic Church in 
this matter. The Church of England has 
held that marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is against the law of God. In the 
Catholic Church such marriages are held 
to be against ecclesiastical law, and not 
against divine law; and, accordingly, a 
dispensation can be given when neces- 
sary. 

s 

In a letter to the London 
Times, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward tries to put a little 


Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s Attack 


courage into Mr. Asquith’s faint heart, 
and into the heart of the high-born ladies 
who fear the suffragets will force them 


from 
in this 


to vote. Her comfort comes 
what she has learned while 
country on her late visit. She 
says the agitation is sixty years 
old here, and yet those who favor 
the reform have succeeded in only four 


of the sparsely populated States of the 
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West ; that when Washington was a Ter- 
ritory it had female suffrage, but-rejected 
it when it became a State; that Oregon 
defeats it by a big majority, and that Col- 
orado would withdraw it if it were feasi- 
ble. She says that wherever a suffrage 
movement is prest, an anti - suffrage 
bureau of women gets to work, and so 
the measure is defeated. Since 1896 five 
States have by popular vote rejected fe- 
male suffrage, and the legislatures of thir- 
teen States have rejected bills of that 
sort. Altho the laws allow women school 
suffrage in twenty-five States, not 
in New York or Boston is a woman on 
the school board. Actually women have 
more authority to vote on local matters 
in England than in the United States. 
All this is as you look at it. We do not 
believe that the men and women of Col- 
orado would willingly go back to male 
suffrage, and we think the fact that four 
States have adopted it is progress, not 
retrogression. But the main point is, 
that women are as able to have a judg- 
ment on public matters as men, and we 
do not believe in taxation without repre- 
sentation. 


Js 


Georgia knows perfectly 
well that the system of 
leasing the convicts to 
the highest bidder is an abomination. 
She has been told so by her own citi- 


The Georgia 
Convict Camps 


zens. The other day at one of those 
camps when a man was brutally whipt 
the whole body of convicts struck work. 
They declared they could be shot down, 
but they would not work if so horribly 
treated. The other Sunday at- Atlanta 
Dr. J. E. White, pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church, preached on “The Cross 
and the Convict,” and reminded his 
hearers that Jesus was a convict and 
crucified between two convicts. There 
are 4,500 of these convicts, and 
Georgia sells them for $136 per head 
per annum, and one of the wholesale 
convict buyers retails them out as high 
as $570 a head. The State pretends to 
hold control over their treatment, but 
practically in the camps it can do little or 
nothing. The argument for it is that the 
system nets the Georgia treasury $200,- 
000 a year, which Georgia cannot afford 
to lose. Is Georgia so poor, poorer than 
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North Carolina? Then it must not be 
forgotten, what every one knows, that 
this system leads to great injustice and 
cruelty, when a strong negro is charged 
with some petty crime, and the court 
will send him to the camp for a longer 
term than it would send a white man, so 
as to make a profit for the State. It is 
abundantly confest that this is done. 
The ‘Legislature is asked to change the 
system, but the answer comes that the 
treasury will not allow it, and that a 
bigger price must be had by the State for 
their labor. It is a wicked system, 
which makes it the purpose of the State 
not simply to protect the people and re- 
form the criminal, but to increase the 
numberof criminals and so the profit 
from the sale of their labor. 


& 


We said last week that Commissioner 
Draper’s statement that but one-third of 
the children in the elementary schools 
remain to the end of the elementary 
course cannot be true in States that have 
a compulsory school law. But a very 
competent authority on education de- 
clares that it is true, even in New York; 
which has a compulsory attendance law 
that is as well enforced as it is anywhere. 
The trouble is, he says, that children do 
not begin school early enough, that they 
attend so irregularly that they progress 
too slowly thru an elementary course that 
is too involved, so that before they com- 
plete the elementary course they come to 
an age when the parents feel the need 
of their labor, and do not believe that 
their earning power will be: increased if 
they finish the course. If this is true the 
truancy officers need to be more active. 

r 

A most amazing tale is told of the 
burning up of a coal oil field in Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. It really was a geological 
as well as financial catastrophe, and the 
end is not yet. The fire would seem tc 
have worked down into the ground. 
toward the central source of the oil, for 
the crust of the earth was blown out as 
by a volcano, and a square mile is a mass 
of flames which are seen sixty miles out 
at sea, and the whole country is ir 
danger for a distance of a hundred miles. 
One can hardly compute the danger and 
damage if, as feared, the fire should ex- 
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tend thru underground channels to the 
entire oil field of Mexico and Texas. 
The explosion will leave a hole like the 
Arizona crater. 


While Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists are uniting in India to form a 
common Indian Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Bishop’s address and their pa- 
per, The Christian Witness, object and 
prefer federation, on the ground that the 
Methodist Episcopal system and that of 
supervision cannot be harmonized with 
that of the other denominations. One 
would think that all denominations exer- 
cised a pretty active system of connec- 
tional supervision in the foreign field. 
There is an alternative; let them unite 
with the Anglican Church of India. 

Js 

Dr. L. W. Batten, rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, is one of the most careful and 
competent scholars in the New York 
pulpit. He was professor in the Episco- 
pal Divinity School in Philadelphia, and 
now teaches the Old Testament in the 
He is 


General Theological Seminary. 
one of the new adherents of the Emman- 
uel Movement, and announces that in his 
church there will be opened in the fall 
a clinic for those who suffer from nerv- 


ous diseases. He does not expect to an- 
tagonize physicians, but to work hand in 
hand with them. The movement is 
spreading. 

& 

Dr. Newman Smyth wants union with 
the Anglican Church, the episcopacy be- 
ing thé unifying element which will 
bring Protestantism together. He thinks 
Protestantism is in decay. But why not 
rather the Methodist Church? In this 
country, and, perhaps, the world over, it 
is the larger body, and it has bishops just 
the same, and it is saved the name “Prot- 
estant” which attaches to an Anglican 
Church. We remember that Dr. Smyth 
vigorously opposed church union less 
than a year ago with two other excellent 
denominations. 


Here is one strike which we fully ap- 
prove, and whose ignominious end we 
regret. Some thirty of the neophytes, or 
students, ina Buddhist temple in Kobe, 
Japan, got tired of going about the city 
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begging for alms and struck and deserted 
the temple. But they were speedily cap- 
tured by the temple atithorities and com- 
pelled to come back and do their duty. 


& 


Things must be black yet in the sea- 
men’s life when two or three dozen 
Chinese sailors in one vessel declare that 
they will tie their queues together and 
drown themselves if they are not better 
treated, and two of them actually ‘do-it. 
We think that American sailors, in a 
sailors’ union, would not be treated so 
badly as this implies. 

we 


Twenty thousand men paraded in 
Manila to demand that Congress grant 
the Philippines the same trade privileges 
as are granted to Porto Rico, against 
which island we make no tariff distinc- 
tion. They are right, and it is contempt- 
ible for tobacco men and sugar men in 
this country to object. 


& 


This week begins the celebration of 
the founding of Quebec by the landing 
of Samuel de Champlain. It is not sim- 
ply a picturesque old town, but it has a 
famous battlefield, which settled the po- 
litical character of half the continent. 
Our country has to go to Florida or the 
Pacific region to find a city as ancient. 


& 


The governments that have been say- 
ing, “A plague on Venezuela” did not 
suspect their imprecation to be fulfilled 
so literally, but now the plague protects 
Venezuela against all violence except 


quarantine. 
a 


One of our popular magazines tells us, 
on the first cover page of its August 
issue, that this is an “Uplift Number,” 
and the last page of the cover is given to 
an advertisement of—cigarets! Thus 
may boys be uplifted to the skies! 


Sd 


It is worth the money it has cost to 
learn that the votes for Mayor in this 
city were pretty fairly counted. But we 
do not quite know yet that they were 
honestly cast, without colonizing or re- 


peating. 
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Good,,Crops of, Grain 


Last week’s official report concerning 


the crops was quite encouraging. Win-. 


ter wheat is safe, and the indicated yield 
is 416,514,000 bushels, against 409,442,- 
ooo harvested last year. The condition 
of spring wheat has declined since June 
Ist, but. is still above the ten years’ aver- 
age. It indicates a yield of 276,276,000. 
The indicated total, therefore, is 692,- 
790,000, or 58,500,000 bushels more than 
was harvested in 1907. We have had 
larger crops only twice. The area of the 
corn fields has been increased by 1,065,000 
acres, or about I per cent., to 100,996,- 
000. Condition on July Ist indicated a 
crop of 2,726,000,000 bushels. Last 
year’s was 2,592,000,000. In only one 
year, 1906, has the yield exceeded 2,726,- 
000,000. It is too early now, however, 


to estimate with confidence the corn har- 
Probably. the crop will be a large 


vest. 
one. 

There is still a promise of the greatest 
crop of oats ever known. Altho condi- 
tion has declined, it points to a yield of 

I,012,300,000 bushels, and in all probabil- 
ity the billion mark will be reached this 
year, for the first time. It is expected 
that this year’s crop of barley will exceed 
last year’s by 18,700,000 bushels, or 12 
per cent., and that the yield of rye will 
fall slightly below last year’s. 

Reports from Europe say that demand 
there will make a good market for our 
surplus wheat. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that Canada will have an unusually 
large quantity to sell. The railroad com- 
panies now estimate the, wheat crop of 
Western Canada at 125,000,000 bushels, 
against last year’s 80,000,000. As 67,- 
000,000 bushels were sold abroad in 1907, 
this year’s exports from Canada may be 
as much as~100,000,000. 

Js 
Improvement in Business 

FRoM many cities come reports of in- 
creasing numbers of employees at work 
in factories and of growing demand for 
products. Improvement has been quite 
noticeable since July 1st. Among those 
who testify about it is E. H. Gary, chair- 
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‘man of the Steel Corporation, who said 


last week: 


“From the viewpoint of the Unifed States 
Steel Corporation, the iron and steel business 
has been better during the last two weeks than 
at any time since the depression of last Octo- 
ber. Undoubtedly the result of the Chicago 
Convention has contributed largely to this 
favorable condition. The tendency since tiie 
beginning of the calendar year has been toward 
improvement, with some fluctuations until the 
readjustments in prices were made in the 
early part of June, whén the placing of orders, 
in most lines, was practically suspended. This 
was because many of those who were contem- 
plating additional purchases were in doubt as 
to whether there would be further adjust- 
ments. However, there seems to be a general 
feeling that bottom prices have been reached, 
and this, coupled with the satisfactory outcome 
of the Chicago Convention, has increased buy- 
ing and also increased specifications against 
old orders.” 

The number of idle freight cars has 
been falling steadily for some time past. 
In each of the last four fortnightly re- 
ports a large decrease has been shown, 
the latest total being 312,847, which may 
be compared with the maximum, 413,- 
338, reported in the latter part of April. 


s&s 


....The Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, of which Edwin S. Marston is 
president, has secured a majority of the 
stock of the Franklin Trust Company, 
whose main office is in Brooklyn, and has 
elected as president Arthur King Wood. 
Mr. Wood, who is thirty-three years old, 
was born and educated in New York. 
He entered the real estate business in 
1893, and from 1898 to 1902 was man- 
ager of the estate of Hamilton Fish. He 
then entered the service of the Van Nor- 
den Trust Company, and held the posi- 
tions of assistant secretary, secretary, 
treasurer, vice-president and director. 
Mr. Marston is vice-president as well as 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Franklin Trust Company. The other 
officers are William H. Wallace, Gates D. 
Fahnestock, and George H. Southard, 
Jr., vice-presidents, and Clinton W. Lud- 
lum, secretary. Charles A. Peabody, 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been added to the execu- 
tive committee. 
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annual, 4 per cent., payable on demand. 
Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 134 per cent., payable August 3d. 
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A complete and un- 
N excelled service of four 
WESTER trains daily in each di- 
rection is maintained via 
The North Western Line between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


The route is most direct, and the train 
service includes the famous electric lighted 


TO North Western Limited 


Leaves Chicago daily at 6:30 p. m. with Pullman drawing 
room and private compartment sleeping cars, buffet smoking 
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chair cars. Other trains leave Chicago 
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Settles Disordered Stomachs 
Restores Appetitc 
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Summer Trips To 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 

Island and Newfound- 

the ideal vacation resort 

America, are taken year 

after year by pleasure seekers 

who realize that for small ex 

pense they get big -returns. The healthful climate, de- 

lightful scenery, beautiful drives with silvery lakes and 

streams, where sport the gamey salmon and speckled trout, 

are some of the reasons why this time proven line has 

steadily grown in popularity. Frequent sailings from Bos- 

ton during the summer by commodious ocean steamers. 
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Sane $100 up; also to very fine Parlor Grand Finiss 
at about half. New pianos, mahogapy, $145 and up. A 
line of beautiful popular new pianos at $250, $275, $300. 
Write for illustrated list. Cash or easy monthly pay- 


LYON & HEALY, *sincer* CHICAGO 


WE SHIP FIANOS EVERYWHERE ON APPROVAL 








The SEC RET 


athome. used to 
YP = - ay red they’re 
4 as common in 


-R 
If they haven’t dam, send to us. 
Send name on postal for one etc, 
- Worcester, 





DIFFERENT NOW 
Athlete Finds Better Training Food. 


It was formerly the belief that to become strong, 
athletes must eat plenty of meat. 

This is all out of date now, and many trainers feed 
athletes on the well-known food, Grape-Nuts, made of 
wheat and barley, and cut the meat down to a small 
portion, once a day. 

“Three years ago,” write a Mich. man, “Having be- 
come interested in athletics, I found I would have to 
stop eating pastry and some other kinds of food. 

“I got some Grape-Nuts and was soon eating the food 
at every meal, for I found that when I went on the 
track, I felt more lively and active: 

“Later, I began also to drink Postum in place of cof- 
fee and the way I gained muscle and strength on this 
diet was certainly great. On the day of a field meet in 
June I weighed 124 Ibs. On the opening of the football 
season in Sept., I weighed 140. I attributed my fine 
condition and good work to the discontinuation of im- 
proper food and coffee, and the using of Grape-Nuts and 
Postum, my principal diet during training season being 
Grape-Nuts. 

“Before I used Grape-Nuts’ I never felt right-in the 
morning—always kind of ‘out of sorts’ with my stomach. 
But now when I rise I feel good, and after a breakfast 
largely of Grape-Nuts with cream, and a cup of Postum, 
I feel like a new man.” ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ,Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new one ap 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, true 
and full of human interest. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Cool climate, superb marine views, interesting historic 
associaticns A small party of refined people will visit the 
Evangeline country, cross the Bay of Fundy to St. John, 
N. B., spend a few days in Halifax, etc., under expert 
guidance July or Angust. Prices low. Write for par- 
ticnlars. Editor of Education, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


© DrlSAACTHomPSONS EYE WATER 


REAL ESTATE 


LYME, CONN. 
To Let, OLD COLONIAL HOUSE 


15 rooms; and two cottages of 12 and 10 rooms; all with 
modern improvements and first two fully furnished. Address 
Mrs. E. E. SALISBURY, New Haven, Conn. 


MICA QUARRY FOR SALE 


A good investment. 
Box 21, Canaan, New Hampshire. 


FINANCIAL 


yok Savings last, 


The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six monthe 
nding June 30th, 1908, on all deposite entitled thereto 
ander the by-laws, at the rate of FOUR per cent. per 
annum on ell sums not exceeding THREE. THOUSAND 
POLLARS, payable on and after July 20th, 1906. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th will be entitled 


to interest from July ist, 1908, 
ANDREW MILIA, President. 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Treasurer. ors 4 
CHARLES METHLING Gecretary. 























THE INDEPENDENT 





he Middlesex Banking Company 
Assets, over $6,000,500 
Capital Stock, $338,400 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 


1872 
INED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
oun m Real Estate; oe ss 


5 per cent. Debentures and 


500 


First Mortgages u 
years’ business without loss or Pyelay to investors. 








The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-6446 BROADWAY 
114TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 9th, 1908 
The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3oth inst., payable on and after July 
2oth, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before July roth, 1908, 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1908. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be paid on 
Wednesday, July 15th, 1908, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Tuesday, June 30, 1908. 


WM. R. DRIVER, 
Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1908, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Man- 
hattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street. 
WM. M. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH COMPANY 

Five Per Cent. Three-Year Gold Coupon Notes 
Coupons from these notes, by their terms payable on 
July 1, 1908, at the office of its Treasurer in the City of 
Boston, or at the option of the holders, at the office of 
its Teehsucer in the City of New York, will be paid in 
New York by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall 
Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of Commerce, 
Sears Building. WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Empire City Fire Insurance Co. 
95 William street, New York, July 2, 1908. 
1rooTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of 4 percent., payable on demand. 
ERNEST I. ALLEN, Secretary. 








FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 

The regular quarterly dividend of one-and one-half per 
cent. (144%) on the Preferred Shares of the Federal Sugar 
Refining Co. will be paid on August 3d, 1908, to stock. 
holders of record as they appear at the close of business 
on July Sist, 1908. The transfer books will not be closed, 

A. H. PLATT, ‘Asst.-Treasurer. 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ SUCCESS IN 
* FIRST MORTGAGES 


Iowa Farm Loans and Omaha and Council Bluffs Mortgages 
Rates 5% and 6% Net to Investors. Send for List 


DAY & HESS COMPANY, Council Bluffs. lows 


Have You Money ToLoan 


6% Net Carefully selected First Mortgage 


Loans. Interest paid promptly 
every six months. Over 32 years experience. 
Absolute satisfaction in every particular. We 
make loans with our own money and have papers 
all complete to turn over to investors. Large 
assortment always on hand. Write on ne 
and information. PERKINS & COMPANY, 

fawestek Kansas 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 











—— H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. ‘Bank 
men, whether experienced in life insurance 
- ae may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
or themselves, in addition te first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 377 Broadway, New York City 





A WOMAN MAY OBJECT 


to the insurance of her husband's life while he is rejoic- 
ing asa strong man to runa race, but if her husband's life is 
suddenly cut off she never has objected and never will ob- 
ject to the payment of an insurance policy in her favor by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. A policy 
in this company is better than money in the bank, because 
the insurer may pay but one small premium and yet ob 
tain the face of his policy for his beneficiaries. The sav- 
ings bank is not organized to do this. The Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has paid in one year 
more than 15,000 policies that were less than a year old. 
The thoughtful man having the best interests of his 
family at heart will think on these things. The Company 
is always willing to give information to those who afe 
interested in life insurance. 





